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For the Companion, 
WHAT CAME C7? MAKING PICKLES. 

“Well, Love, my poor child,” said a dignified 
old gentleman, “I have looked your matters all 
over, and I must say I sce nothing but starva- 
tion before you and your family.” 

“Well, father,” replied a bright little woman 
of twenty-five years, in a trembling voice, “I’ve 
not the least idea of starving, nor of letting my 
family starve—not if God spares my health.” 

“You were always a brave child, Love, but 
this is a terrible crisis. It would be cruel in any 
one to taunt you now, but you remember I told 
you and George that it was very imprudent for 
aman to marry till he had something ahead for 
dn emergency.” 

“[ remember, father, that you thought Ishould 
he wiser to marry a man with a house and 
store, for whom I did not care, than to marry 
George, with two thousand a year. Butif I had 
the choice over again to make to-day, I should 
do just asI did then. I wouldn’t change places 
with any woman on eurth, even now.” 

“You are a faithful wife and a brave little 
woman, Love, but? — 

“But what, father?” 

“You can’t live on, in this way, child.” 

“But I will live, father, and live well, too, and 
take care of George and the babies.” 

“How ?” 

How? Ah, that was the word that had been 
ringing in the heart of this Brave litthe woman 
ever since the day her husband failed at his desk 
and was brought home apparently dying. She 
knew that she could bear up the pillars of her 
little domestic structure herself; but how? 

“Well, Love, I will do what I can for you,” 
said the old gentleman, “‘and—and—if it were 
ouly you and the babies, I should say at once, 
‘Come home,’ and be as welcome there as you 
were four years:-azo; but you know the house 
is so small we hav’n’t room for four in it.” 

Love smiled a sud smile, and then said—per- 
haps a little provokingly—“Four of us would 
eccupy no more chambers than three; the babies 
are too little tobe away from us at night. But if 
your house were twice as large, father, I could 
hot take my husband’s own little home away 
from him, now that he is sick. I shall have to 
decide soon, and will let you know my plans.” 

The respectable old gentleman rose up, and 
with his handkerchief, polished his already shin- 
ing beaver, kissed Love, patted the heads of the 
babies, and turned to go, saying, “Keep up 
good heart, child, and remember that ravens fed 
Elijah.” 

“Well, I don’t want them to feed me! I pre- 
fer to feed myself,” replied the spunky little 
woman, who felt that it was rather hard in her 
father to discouraze her, and then exhort her to 
“keep up good heart.” 

She loved the old man, althongh he was stiff 
and narrow in his views, and never forgot any 
slight offered his judgment. She followed him 
to the door and said, ““Good-by, father; give my 
love to mother,” although the real mother, who 
Would have found room enough in her heartand 
home for them all, had been for years in the 
grave. 

It was twilicht, and as the old gentleman was 
going down the steps, a younger one came up. 

“Ah, good-evening, good-evening,” said the 
Stout, good-natured hotel-keeper to both, and 
then added to Love, “Here I am, on the old bor- 
Towing business. 
the lawyers in court time since that fall you and 
she changed pickles and honey. Old Squire 
Watts called out the moment he sat down to 
Supper, ‘Come, Bunce, borrow some more. of 
that neizhbor’s pickles for us.” Them pickles is 
& standiw’ joke among them. Why can’t no- 


body. in town make pickles, and catsup, and | gained the victory for her. She went back at 
thow-chow like yourn? My wife’s a cook that| night pledged to supply homemade pickles, 


tan’t be beat on bre: 
‘ bread, and meats, and pastry, 


and cake, but she ought to ’prentice herself to 
souon some things.” 


My wife says she can’t please | 
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WHAT CAME OF MAKING PICKLES 


smiled and said, “I will give you a jar, with all 
my heart, Mr. Bunce, and that won’t half pay 
your wife for the nice things she has sent in 
to poor George. I have my cucumbers all ready 
now to make next year’s pickles, and yetbhave, 
two or three jars left.” 

“Suppose we make a bargain, Mrs. Hart. Pll 
buy two barrels, at the best Boston price, if 
you’ll make them for me, and chow-chow and 
catsup, too.” 

Love laughed, and the hotel-keeper went in 
with her to-get the jar. The old man walked 
down the street, whispering with a sigh, “The 
Lord knows whose going to feed that family; 
I can’t do it, for my wife says I can’t, and she 
knows every thing, most; and~Love is terrible 
obstinate!’’ 

Well, the hotel-keeper ran back the next mo- 
ment with his pickle jar, as happy as some men 
would have been to find a nugget of gold that 
size, for he had a rival who kept the old tavern, 
and he wanted to keep all the lawyers who came 
there to hold court, as his customers, 

Love had a long talk with her husband that 
night. The next day an old school friend who 
had always been like a sister, came to stop with 
the sick man and to look after the babies, and 
she went to Boston, ten miles away, in an early 
train with a neat little basket in her hand. If 
any one had been near enough, when she put 
her little foot on the platform of the depot, with 
such spirit, he might have heard her whisper,— 

‘See if my family starves while I’m alive and 
in health.” 

The day was lovely, and every body in the cars 
and the street looked cheerful and happy. Of 
course there were sick, and lame, and blind, and 
deaf people, and beggars, plenty in the world, 
but Heaven was keeping them out of her sight 
that day, and bringing before her only happy, 
grown folks and merry little ones. 

The streets looked soclean and the air seemed 
so pure that she charged herself with having 
often borne false witness against the beautiful 
city, as she ran with light heart through Wash- 
ington, Tremont and Court Streets, Bowdoin 
Square, in first to a store and then to a hotel. 

In each place she asked for the proprietor or 
the steward, and opening her. basket, drew out 
three little glass jars of what the hotel-keeper at 
home had called “sour things.” In one minute 
she told her business, and the necessity that 
brought her out on it. Her cheerful face, her 
prompt manner and her few well-chosen words 


chow-chow and catsup for three hotels and five 
large groceries; and she whispered, as she 








mounted the steps of her little home, “T’ll show | 


Her cheerful story of success did more for her 
poor, disheartened, young husband than a peck 
of old-school pills or four tiny new-school ones 
could have done. The very story of an old 
woman’s peke bonnet, whigh was worn so one- 
sided in the car'as to blind one cye, and of the 
silly airs of a silly bride, and of a boy with two 
guinea pigs buttoned into his jacket for safe 
transportation, really brightened the hope of life 
in his heart; and after partaking of a nice sup- 
per prepared by their pretty friend, he said,— 

“Now, girls, I feel as if I was going to get 
about and be well and take care of my family 
again, and this is the first time I have had any 
hope!” 

Love kept ‘away from her father till she had 
visited two market-gardeners in the outskirts of 


the town and engaged a great supply of cucum- | 


bers, onions, peppers and tomatoes, and had 
brought back the strong girl she had first felt 
obliged to dismiss, to help her in her new 
work, 

But if you could only have seen the size of the 
old gentleman’s eyes, and the style of mouth he 
got up, and heard his exclamations, “Why, 
Love, you are crazy! What will your mother 
say? You surely forget that her first husband 
was president of the L—— National Bank, and 
that ’'m eashier of it! Who ever heard of a 
bank officer’s daughter making pickles for tav- 
erns and groceries!” 

“Who ever heard of bank-officers’ daughters 
sitting down and starving when trouble comes!” 
replied the spunky little lady. 

“Why don’t you teach music?” 

“Because I don’t know enough.” 

“You might keep a few very senteel,—well, 
not just boarders, but friends who don’t care to 
keep house, and would pay largely.” 

“Where are they, and where’s the house and 
furniture for them?” 

“O, that’strue. Butyou might—eh!—or you 
might—eh !”—and here his wits failed him; there 
are so few grand things that people can do in 
the hope of cheating others into the belief that 
they are working for fun rather than from neces- 
sity. But soon the old gentleman added,—it 
was the truest word he had ever uttered,— 

“T declare, I’m actually afraid to go home lest 
it has reached your mother’s ears!” 

The proud woman soon heard of it, and she 
talked angrily about “‘what Mrs. Dr. Adams, 
and Mrs. Col. West, and that purse-proud Miss 
Allen would say ;” and she “was almost inclined 
to think it would be better to give Love five hun- 
dred dollars than to be disgraced in society.” 

“Love wouldn’t take any money,” replied the 
old man, whose attitude during the conversation 
was. that of one caught ont in a entting hail- 


love, who had known Bunce all her life, ' father whether or not we are going to starve.” | storm without an umbrella, 


“Dreadful independent for anybody that’s 
penniless,” cried the old lady, 

Love and her stout Irish helper went to work 
at once, and very svon the china closet, and next 
the neat little dining, were filled with glass jars 
through which tiny green cucumbers, and on- 
ions, and every thing else nice in that line, were 
peeping, or, as Love said, “smiling on the fam- 
ily.” 

The business. went on bravely, and in one year 
Love’s husband, who was partially restored to 
health, forsook the desk and took charge of it; 
and she sent back to the nursery,—every good 
mother’s place when Providence doesn’t call her 
out of it. 

This is no pretty fiction to teach young folks 
that “Where there’s a will there’s a way.” It 
is a true story of a brave little woman, and we 
could tell you the strect and number of the large 
store in a certain city, not far away, where her 
enterprising husband has built up a large busi- 
ness, and made not a little money. 

He says now, that if Love had never learned to 
make pickles, or had been too proud to make 
them for others, in that dark time, he should 
have been in his grave five years ago. 

Who thinks less of her for doing it? 

J.D. C. 





For the Companion, 
A NOVA SCOTIA GHOST. 
, if ghosts piave anx nationality, ours was a na- 
«we Of Neva Scotiy. and its history is literally 
true, as given from the lips of a reliable and 
honored clergyman who was personally ac- 
quainted with the facts in the case. 

Some years ago a gentleman’s family hired a 
spacious old mansion-house, in a retired region, 
and took up their abode there. It was in a 
loncly situation, separated from public view by 
the long rows of old trees, which bordered the 
road and the avenue. The halls and chambers 
were high and large, and as the house had long 
lain vacant, had a damp, sepulehral smell which 
was not calculated to raise the spirits of the new 
| tenants, 

Beside this, it had a chapter of mystery con- 
nected with it, which while it interested the fam- 
ily, made them a little suspicious that it had not 
always been the abode of purity and virtue. 

It had been the estate of a physician, a man 
of some note in his profession, but of moody 
disposition, and surcly unsocial manners, which 
kept him in a great degree aloof from his neigh- 
bors. 

Four years previous to the time of which we 
write, his wife diced in a sudden and mysterious 
manner,and he sold the plaee and departed with 
his only child, a lovely litile girl, for a distant 
State, and ever since the house had lain unoc- 
cupied. 

The new tenants chose a chamber for them- 
selves, and the next one to it fora nursery. But 
the sister, © young, lady, was charmed with a 
large, fine room below stairs, which from ap- 
pearance had been the doctor’s office. 

Her brother suggested that it was too far from 
the rest of the family, and would therefore be 
lonely at night. But she was decided in her 
choice. She put up curtains, arranged her fur- 
niture, filled the book-cases and had a ereat 
wood-fire made on shining andirons, which was 
enough of itself to drive away loneliness, It 
was the picture of a coscy, home-like room, and 
the fair occupant was charmed with it. 

Several wecks had passed, when one night, as 
the young lady was preparing for bed, she heard 
a strange, hollow, murmuring sound, as of dis- 
tant voices. She started, but felt sure some one 
was in the rooms above, and that if so, she 
| should be called. She bravely avent into the 
| hall to listen, but nothing hut the heavy breath- 
ing of her brother was heard from above. 

She then fully decided that it was voices of 
men _in the road, and settled herself as if for 
ithe night. But seareely had ber head touched 
| the pillow, when she heard the ounds again 
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and springing to her feet, she went directly toa| Then there was a hearty laugh, and the young 


corner closet, whence they seemed to proceed. 

When she opened it a strong gust of damp 
wind blew in her face and almost extinguished 
her lamp. Then came the sound of distant talk- 
ing again, and she thought she caught the 
words, “Poor—thing! Poor—thing! Tvoo—bad! 
Too—bad!” 

She was for the moment paralyzed with ter- 
ror, but resolved not to rouse the family, if she 
could possibly avoid it, feeling sure the sounds 
could be accounted for in some natural way. 

In the morning she related the night’s experi- 
ence to her brother, who only Jaughed at it, and 
charged her not to mention it to any one, lest 
the servants and the children might be alarmed. 

Two or three nights passed quictly, and then 
came one in which the damp wind and the un- 
earthly voices were heard again, from the same 
closet-corner. Nothing, however, could be found 
there to account for them. The lady passed a 
night of terror, In the morning her-brother 
promised to remain in the room with her on the 
next night, and if possible, discover the cause of 
the sounds, When nine o’clock came, he seat- 
ed himself in her room to wait and watch. 

Ten, aud cleven, and twelve had struck on the 
great clock in the hall. The house was silent. 
The young lady grew ashamed of her fears, and 
urged her brother to go to his room. But he 
was resolute, having resolved to see the day- 
break there, and to prove that her fears were 
proundless. 

The ghostly hours passed on, and the watch- 
ers were nodding in their chairs, when they were 
both aroused by alow murmuring, which seemed 
to proceed, as before, from the little corner closet. 

The gentleman opened the closet-door, and in- 
stantly a damp, musty wind assailed his face 
and almost extinguished his light. 

But it took more than a damp wind and dis- 
tant voices to alarm him. He placed his ear 
within the closet and distinctly heard the words, 

“Poor thing! Too bad! Too bad!” uttered 
in tones not only hollow, but also painfully 
plaintive. 

“Too bad! Too bad! Poison would have been 
better! .. . under the walnut trees!” was re- 


lady chose now to be the ghost herself, as a gen- 
tleman’s voice was altogether too earthly and 
substantial for such sounds! But it was,the 
nurse’s voice alone which brought back to them 
both those sepulchral tones when she repeated 
at their request, ‘“Too bad, too bad! Poor thing! 
Poison would have been better!” 

But the damp, unearthly wind was now gone, 
and that also must be accounted for. 

“How do you air your room at night, nurse?” 
asked the young lady. 

“T open the closet window and leave the nurs- 
ery-door open; but I shut that and open all the 
other windows in the morning,” replied the 
nurse. 

The closet-window was now opened, and forth- 
with the pure air of heaven entered the pipe, 
gathering impurity till it puffed itself out, heavy 
with mustiness and mould, through the cracks, 
into the closet which had hidden such a terrible 
mystery! 

And so almost every other superstitious man- 
ifestation of which we have heard, has lost its 
apparently supernatural character upon care- 
ful investigation! 

———_+o——_——_—- 
For the Companion. 


WINIFRED; CROWELL WAITE’S 
FRIEND. 
By Virginia F. Townsend. 
In TorrTEEN Cuarprers.—Cuap. VIII. 

Jack Rogers was a bad man; so bad that all 
this time I have been hesitating about bringing 
him into the foreground of my story. 

There is this much to be said for him, that his 
early life, his associations, his habits, had all 
developed only the worst side of his nature, and 
that he had often shown himself capable of im- 
pulsive good feeling and generosity toward his 
comrades, 

How much honest sympathy lay at the bottom 
of Jack Rogers’ purpose to rescue Crowell Waite 
and his sister from their uncle’s cruel tyranny, 
no one could determine, least of all, perhaps, the 
man himself. 

It is possible the man was, in a selfish way, 





peated again in the same sad, subdued tone. 
The two, thoroughly baffled, now searched the 
adjoining rooms, and puntries, and the pizzas, 


and balconies; but outside of that closet -he 
whole house was as silent as the grave! You 


may depend upon it, there was no sleep in the 
room that night. 

In the morning a joiner came with his tools 
and took down the corner closet. The shelves 
did not run back, forming a right angle like the 
wall, but a broad board had been put up at the 
back, to make them more shapely. 

As the carpenter removed this board the gen- 
tleman and lady both stood looking on and 
wondering what would be revealed behind it. 

Bits of broken mortar, a handful of shavings 
and some dust, a few broken nails, and in the 
extreme coruer a section of old tin pipe, and 
that was all! There was no skeleton to prove a 
murder; no ghost to reveal a long buried tale of 
blood. 

The gentleman smiled, and ordered the board 
replaced, and dismissed the joiner. He then 
went from room to room up stairs, leaving his 
sister to watch for the sounds. In the closet of 
the nursery he found the other end of the old 
speaking-tube; and applying his lips to it, he 
said, as softly as a man can say any thing, 
“Poor thing! It And in re- 
sponse, he heard a sepulchral laugh, Which he 
felt quite sure came from the red lips below. 

But still the mystery was not quite solved. 
Who could have been up in that closetin the 
dead hours of night, and who was the “poor 
thing’? whose treatment was “too bad?” 


was too bad!” 


The nurse was called upon and asked if she 
knew of any one who had been talking up stairs 
at midnight when the family were all sleeping. 

She had tho key to the mystery! 

The mice, long starved or exiled, had come 
back in troops to the house, The nurse had been 
particularly annoyed by them in her closet, so 
she had set a trap there. For several nights she 
and one of the other servants, hearing one of the 
little captives cratching about in its wiry pris- 
on, had risen and gone into the closet to secure 
it, and to make the trap ready for another vic- 
tim! 

“And what did you say about the mouse when 
you caught one?” asked the gentleman, 

“T said, ‘Poor little thing, it was too bad!’”’ 

“And what did you say about poison?” 


“1 said [ thought poison would have been bet- 


ter; it was so hard to kill them, sir.” 
“And what was it about the walnut trees?” 
“O, 1 told Mary that we'd let the boys bury 


the poor things under the walnut trees in the 


morning.” 


attached to the children of his dead master, and 
that Crowell’s story excited his indignation. 
| Yet he could not fail to hope that, sooner or 
later, a large reward, for his services might’ find 
its way into his palm. 

The plan for the escape of the two children 
failed, as you have seen; but Crowell’s passion- 
ate gratitude at that time taught Rogers that he 
had a claim on the boy which would always 
be promptly acknowledged. 

The sailor had never lost sight of Crowell’s 
whereabouts; indeed, his principal object in 
taking a berth on board a vessel bound for 
Amcrica had been to find the boy, with a view 
to his own interest. 

I have told you that Crowell was heir to a 
large fortune; moreover, he had in these days 
quite as much money at his command as was 
wholesome for him, his guardian being indul- 
gent and generous, Rogers soon learned the 
real state of affairs, and laid his plans in accord- 
ance with the facts. 

The purpose he had in view was to get Crow- 
ell away from Foxton, and from all counter in- 
fluences, believing that the boy would then be 
wholly in his own power. 

He was shrewd enough not to divulge his plan 
at once, but prepared the way for it by speaking 
sneeringly of Foxton and its inhabitants, and 
setting forth in glowing colors the attractions of 
foreign travel, the advantages of “seeing the 
world,” as he called it, and, above all, the hap- 
piness of being his own master. He introduced 
Crowell to his companions at the tavern, who, 
taking their cue from their leader, concealed 
their worst side, and acted the generous, jolly, 
easy-going sailor to perfection. But 

“Where is the man who has not tried 
How mirth will into folly glide, 
And folly into sin?” 

It was not long before card-playing became 
gambling, and taking a social glass became tip- 
pling, and harmless expletives turned to down- 
richt profanity. 

Then, when he thought the time was ripe, 
Rogers came out with his proposal. 

He and Crowell were walking arm in arm 
together up and down the hotel verandah. 


according to their bent, the air was thick with 


ter were heard on all hands. 





cable, and make off? 


Groups of loungers were standing about, talk- 
ing politics or the crops, gossip or horse-racing, 


tobacco-smoke, and coarse jokes and loud laugh- 


Crowell had been speaking of the dullness of 
Foxton, and the restraint to which he was sub- 
jected; and Rogers replied, as if the idea had 
just occurred to him, “Why don’t you just cut 


three days. Why not take passage in her? 
Come, no man’s your master, and you don’t 
lack pluck to do it, we all know.” 
“Hang it! I’ve a good mind to, and not say 
‘by your leave’ to a soul,” said Crowell. “I hate 
Foxton, and everybody in it.” 
He stopped short at these words, for there 
rose up suddenly before him a sweet, girlish 
face, with a pair of large, dark eyes, which 
looked on him with pathetic reproach. 
This influence, brought now in opposition to 
the evil power of Rogers, might not be strong 
enough to hold back Crowell Waite from the 
precipice to whose flowery verge he was draw- 
ing near, and beneath which yawned darkness 
and ruin, but it was at this hour the only tie 
which held him to Foxton, to honor, manliness 
and to God. 
“Poor little Winifred!” he thought, with a 
sudden softening of the unbalanced, tumultuous 
soul. “It will give her an awful pain to have 
me run off like this!’’ 
He would not speak of her to Rogers. Some 
instinct withheld him from uttering her name 
in such a place and to such a companion; but 
Rogers observed the sudden pause, and knew 
that some counter influence was at work; in 
fact, half guessed its nature. 
“Come, let’s take a glass of wine and talk it 
over,” said this wily tempter, relying upon the 
liquor to overcome what little power of resist- 
ance the boy had left. Crowell accepted the in- 
vitation, and then they sat down in a retired 
corner to finish their conversation. 
“The truth is, I ought to get away from these 
parts before the day’s an hour older. Between 
you and me,I oughtn’t to have come here at 
all. It’s been money out of my pocket, but, 
confound it! I’ve been hankering for a sight of 
you ever since you came to me to befriend you 
off there in Calcutta. I never shall forget that 
time.” 
“T never shall forget it, either!’ cried Crowell, 
on whom this allusion had precisely the intended 
effect. ‘‘You were the only friend I had then, 
Rogers, bless your honest old heart!” 
“Thank you for that. I knew you wouldn’t 
be ungrateful. But, as I was going to say, now 
I’ve found you, it does seem hard to go away 
and leave you behind, and never see you any 
more; for ’tisn’t likely I shall ever make this 
.voyage again. I don’t feel hard toward you, 
though. It isn’t to be wondered at if your cour- 
age does fail. This gloomy old town’s enough 
to take the spirit out of a fellow.” 
“O, it isn’t that!’ cried Crowell, mortified at 
the insinuation. “I’m not afraid to go.” 
“What then?” asked Rogers, a little doubt- 
fully. “What else is there to hinder?” 
“Nothing; there’s nothing to hinder, and P’ll 
wo, Rogers. Here’s my hand on it.” So said 
Crowell, and before they parted their arrange- 
ments were all completed. 
During the two or three days which elapsed 
before the consummation of their plan Crowell 
was in anything but an enviable state of mind. 
He could hardly look Philip and Saidie Max- 
well in the face, but though they observed the 
peculiarity of his manner, they set it down to 
the score of his oddity, and asked no ques- 
tions. 
But the hardest parting of all would be that 
with Winifred Fairbanks; for in leaving her he 
felt that he was leaving his good angel behind 
him. With what a sweet patience she had borne 
with all his faults! How much she had been to 
him like that dear, dead Margery! and then, as 
he thought of Margery, a sense of relief came to 
him that she, at least, would be spared the pain 
of his disgrace; that no fleeting rumor of her 
brother’s dishonor could reach her in the silence 
where she lay. 
It was with a mind full of such reflections as 
these that he went to see Winifred for the last 
time. She hud just come in from a walk as he 
crossed the threshold, and he had never seen 
her look more lovely than she looked now, in 
her crimson sack, and her brown hat with its 
snowy plume. Her face brightened at sight of 
him, and she came toward him with her hand 
extended. 
“I’m glad to see you, Crowell,” said she. 
“Where have you kept yourself all this long 
time?” 
“V’ve been busy and—blue, I believe. 
| you have really missed me?” 
~ “OQ, very much. I supposed you would know 
that. But why have you been blue?” 
“Tt is an old habit of mine. I am a rascal, 
Miss Winifred!” The words came out impetu- 
ously, and he looked at the girl with moody, 
desperate eyes. 
“Pray don’t say that! Nothing will make 
me believe that!’ she replied, with a deprecato- 
ry motion of both hands. 


Then 





‘ 





Qur ship sails in two or 


think enough of me to care in the smallest de. 
gree what I am?” 

“Why, Crowell, when you know I care more 
for you than for anybody but papa and Tom!” 
Her limpid honesty, her utter freedom from 
all airs and disguises, struck him even at that 
moment. 

“[’m not worth it, Miss Winifred,” he saiq: 
and from the bottom of his warped soul he felt 


| this. 


Her little arch smile, so like Margery’s, lje)t. 
ed up her eyes and lips. “There may be two 
opinions about that,” she said. 

He could not bear this any longer. He should 
break down in a few moments, and make a fool 
of himself, and the whole would come out. 
“Winifred, lam in a tearing hurry to-night, 
Ihave an engagement, and just run in to say 
good-by.” 

“Good-by!”’ repeated Winifred, with a start. 
“I mean good-night. Indeed, seriously, | 
must be off now. You will excuse me?” 

“T shall have to, I suppose; and yet there were 
some things Ihave had on my mind to say to 
you.” 

“Have you,dearchild?” It was the first time 
he had called her this, and there was something 
strangely hurried and troubled in his manner, 
“You will try to think the best you can of me, 
even though it should be a long time before [ 
see you again?” 

“A long time? Why, Crowell, you are not 
going to do anything rash—to run off, are you?” 
He started and flushed. ‘Run off?) What has 
put that into your head? I thought you had 
learned to understand my jokes, Miss Winifred.” 
And he laughed. She had never heard him 
laugh like that before. 

“But good-by. I must not stay for another 
word. Shake hands, and remember always what 
1 said. Scoundrel as I may be, I had sense 
enough to appreciate you, and that I think of 
you as the truest, best girl in the world.” 

He hurried away before, surprised and con- 
fused, she could answer him; and by the time 
she reached the door, he was out of the gate; 
and he only lifted his hat to her as he went hur- 
riedly down the walk. 

To be continued. 





For the Companion. 


A VISIT TO A GERMAN PRINCESS. 
By Alice Robbins. 

“A stunning story, did you say?” said Grand- 

mother Marbury, wiping her spectacles reflec- 

tively. ‘“‘Isn’t that slang, girls?” 

“Yes, I suppose it is,’ answered Louise, 
blushing, “but Fred says it so often, I have 
caught it from him, I suppose.” 

“And who is Fred, my dear?” 

“Why, Frederic Hofeton, the Governor's 
nephew. Don’t you know him?” 

“Mr. Frederick, then, you mean. That is the 
way I should have spoken in my younger days.” 

“But she is engaged to him,” Fanny Marbury 
responded. 

“Perhaps that does make a difference,” said 
Mrs. Marbury, as she placed her glasses, shining 
like diamonds, upon the book at her side. “Our 
old-fashioned ways were so different. I very sel- 
dom called my husband by his given name.” 

“I used to think it so strange to hear you al 
ways call grandpa Dr. Marbury,” said Fauny, 
in a pause of counting her stitches. 

“I don’t think we lost any love between us by 
our mutual respect for what are called the little 
courtesies of life. I am sometimes sorry to se 
too much familiarity of manner, even between 
engaged folks. 

“But you didn’t want me to talk of what I call 
the degeneracy of the age,’’ continued Grand 
mamma Marbury, smiling. “I was looking over 
a little journal I kept when I was sixteen, and my 
old letters and reflections brought to my mind 
an incident which happened when I was él 
gaged.” Grandmother looked up archly. There 
was 2 sweet bloom yet on the old checks. “l 
never told you of my visit to the Germaa 
princess.” 

“Never!” exclaimed Louise, losing all interest 
in her knitting. “Pray tell us now. “The rail 
it rains, and the wind it blows,’ and there never 
was a better time for a story.” 

“Very well. Once upon a time, when I was 
not much older than little Fanny here, my pa 
ents took me with them to Germany, where DY 
brother was to be placed in a famous university. 
We came of German ancestors, and, though bom 
in America, yet from our infancy we spoke both 
German and English. I was only a little more 
than seventeen, and I shall not be very partict” 
lar about names and dates, as I should need 
papers if I attempted to he. 

“Berlin scemed to me then the most veautifel 
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Joveliest street in the world, with its four rows 
of lime trees, was my chief delight. The cathe- 
dral in the Lustgarten pleased me more than 
many that I have seen since, more celebrated for 
their architecture, and there was the scene of my 
strange adventures. I often went there to hear 
the fine singing, and we somctimes saw members 
and officers of the royal family. 

“[ had an impression then, such as I suppose 
most very young girls have, that emperors, kings 
and princes were something specially and totally 
set aside from ordinary human nature. Gold, 
and jewels, and precious stones were the only 
fitting things to connect with all their daily do- 
ings and surroundings. 

“One of the daughters of the Emperor I had 
seen several times,—a very lovely, gentle little 
thing,—and I looked upon her with great awe and 
admiration. Sometimes, when no one else could 
go with me, my little maid Gretchen was suffi- 
cient protection, for German women, we found, 
were not afraid to go about accompanied simply 
by one of their servants. 

“Tt was a lovely day on which there was to be 
special service in the cathedral, and Gretchen and 
Iset off alone. Even to this hour I can some- 
times seem to hear the glorious strains-of that 
mighty old organ, the wonderful harmony of the 
great choir. Ah, you should go to Germany to 
hear sacred music! I was quite absorbed when 
Gretchen touched my hand, and J turned to sce 
her face full of a curious intelligence. 

“There is a servant of the royal household 
who is behaving very strangely,’ she whispered. 

“Pray what is he doing?’ I asked. ‘If you 
were minding your prayers you would not be 
troubled by him.’ Gretchen blushed. She was 
avery pretty little thing, and from a glimpse I 
caught of the royal servitor, he was a tall, dash- 
ing, much-bearded, much-mustached, and very 
handsome man. 

“We were through the services at last, and I 
confess I was a little startled to see myself fol- 
lowed by the stalwart fellow, whoever he was, 
and to hear him whisper, as he drew still nearer,— 

“‘The Duke has desired me to deliver this 
message into your own hand. His Royal High- 
ness left this morning at seven. The mission 
will take him but three days.’ ; 

“As he said this he placed a letter in my hand, 
made a peculiar mark of reverence, and hurried 
away, leaving me standing, stupefied and utterly 
bewildered, with the missive still in my hand. 

““The fraulein had better put the letter in her 
pocket,’ said Gretchen, much excited, her blue 
eyes shining like two stars. ‘Ah, but he was 
very handsome!’ 

“Yes, he was handsome enough, Gretchen, 
but what does it all mean? Why should any 
duke write to me, an American girl?” 

“Surely, said Gretchen, smiling. ‘Perhaps 
when the fraulein gets home and reads it she 
will better understand.’ 

“You may be sure I hurried home, and in my 
room [ opened the delicately-scented note, think- 
ing to myself that if it was not for me I should 
soon know for whom it was intended. It was 
without address or signature. 

““BELOVED,’ it bezan, ‘pardon me for break- 
ing my engagement. It could not be helped. 
They are still watchful and suspicious, but I am 
sure we shall outwit them. Once my own, and 
I fear no mortal power on earth. Be at our 
tryst on Saturday next. I was sent off this 
morning in haste. Be watchful. Be careful. 
They are all eyes and ears at the court, but, 
thank God, they cannot break our hearts, which 
are knit together! 

Gooten tag mein beloved.’ 

“The note was written in a beautiful hand. 
The characters were large and upright. Who 
could it be meant for? and why was it given to 
me? I could not solve the mystery, and did not 
like to give the note to my father, as I ought to 
have done, for fear he would forbid my going 
alone to the cathedral. Little as I may look like 
it now, I was as full of romance as any young 
girl could be. The note served as a theme for a 
long series of conjectures and meditations. 

“Two days after, went again to the cathe- 
dral, this time, as you may imagine, quite sur- 
charged with curiosity. I could scarcely fix my 
mind at all upon the services. I seemed to feel 
that the air was full of adventure. Nothing 
happened, however, during all the time that we 
remained, and we filed out with the people at 
the close. 

“We had hardly reached the sidewalk when a 
Tesplendent person came hastily from the side of 

4 carriage which was standing with the door 
open, a boy in rich livery holding the silver 
handle, 

“Her Royal Highness, Princess , Te 
quests your presence at the palace for a very 
short time,’ said this grand equery. 


“I was startled, but retained my presence of 
mind. 





“The man looked surprised, but answered, 
‘Certainly.’ And I sprang into the carriage, 
and, with Gretchen beside me, was driven to the 
palace, 2 

“There was a deal of form gone through with, 
which I cannot quite accurately describe. A 
name was called from room to room. The great 
doors opened, or the silken drapery was held 
aside, until at last I was conducted to a tiny 
boudoir, all lined with blue satin, and bordered 
with the most delicate colors in costly wood. 
“Gretchen remained by herself in a sert of 
ante-room, and I sat down, trembling with ap- 
prehension, and quite thoroughly frightened, 
dreading the result of my temerity. 

“Presently the lace curtains beside me were 
moved, and there entered a vision of grace and 
loveliness. If you wish to know how royalty 
looked at home, I will describe her appearance. 

“The princess was slender and of medium 

height. Her mouth was perfect, and her eyes 
were blue and very charming. I had never seen 
them so near before, and I have never since met 
with eyes so peculiarly bluc, so radiant, so clear, 
sweet and innocent. Her hair hung in loose 
curls from a knot at the back of her head. A 
blue ribbon was crossed under them, and tied 
just back of her brow. 
“Her gown seemed of the texture of mull, 
very fine, falling without ornament from the 
belt. There was a deal of fine frilling and lace- 
work about the waist, throat and wrists, but she 
wore neither chain nor locket, nor, that I could 
see, watch. 

“‘A pair of small, gold-cased eye-zlasses hung 
from a narrow silken string. Her hands were 
exquisite and ringless. A blue sash, rather nar- 
rower than is now worn, completed the toilet. 

“*O Cousin Lotte!’ she exclaimed, coming up 
quite closely; then, observing that I shrank 
back, ‘Why are you not going to let me kiss 
you? Has my bluntness offended you so much ?” 

“*Your Royal Highness,’ I stammered, ‘I came 
because I was summoned when I was leaving 
the cathedral. But, indeed, there must be some 
strange mistake, as I am not your cousin.’ 

“She turned a little pale. 

“Not Lotte!’ she exclaimed, with a full, 
steady look at my face. ‘Who then can you be, 
who are her living image?’ 

“‘T am an American girl, Your Highness,’ I 
answered, ‘and with my father, mother and 
brother, am visiting Berlin.’ 

“She drew back vet further, a curious expres- 
sion on her face. 

““T cannot understand! 
Your name, if you please.’ 

“T wave it. 

“*An old German name,’ she answered. 
proud, good name.’ 

“Yes, we are Germans in blood and name,’:I 
said; and then I gave one or two particulars 
of our ancestry. My dears, she detained me 
with her upwards of two hours, and I gave her 
the note I had received, at which she looked very 
sad. 

“Tt seemed that this princess, of whom she 
said I was the living imagé, was what we Amer- 
icans call a fast young lady—a splendid, high- 
spirited, intellectual girl, who spurned all 
restraint, and who was in a fair way of being 
socially injured if she persisted in some very 
disgraceful connection, which the Emperor and 
all the good people about the court were trying 
to break up. 

“T never rightly understood what it was. Of 
course I did not feel at liberty to ask any ques- 
tions. The princess seemed very much interest- 
ed in all I said, treated me with much politeness, 
and, indeed, put me so completely at ease 
that I quite forgot her rank foratime. Before I 
left she showed me a miniature portrait of her 
cousin, which startled me by its likeness to my- 
self. This she gave me for a keepsake, desiring 
me very sweetly to keep it for a remembrance. 
As I was leaving, she said,— 

“JT will send you another token before you go 
from Berlin, and you must come and see me 
again.’ ” 

“And did you, grandmamma?” asked Louise. 
“And how did it all end?” 

“T did once after that time, and met with great 
attention. _ The princess sent me a beautiful 
ring, set with an amethyst, which I have now, 
and will somctime show you. Her initials are 
engraved inside. I think the Princess Charlotte 
was in some way saved from the fate that 

threatened her; but of course I never knew just 
all about it. It was very evident, by what the 
princess said to me, that the matter was stopped 
through my exposure of the letter. So you see 
my visit to the royal palace was productive of 
some good.” 

“But O, grandmamma, how curious that you 
should look so exactly like # royal princess!” 


I am astonished! 


‘A 





“Can I take my maid? I asked. 
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soon recovered my American dignity. 
my story.” 
“And you have heard something of her since?” 
“My dear, she died many years ago.” 
tm 
DON’T CROWD. 


Don’t crowd, your world is broad enough 
For you as well as me; 
The doors of art are open wide, 
The realm of thought is free. 
In all earth’s places you are right 
To chase the best you can, 
Provided that you do not try 
To crowd some other man. 


Don’t crowd the good from out your heart, 
By fostering all that’s bad, 
But give to every virtue room, 
The best that may be had; 
Be each day’s record such a one 
That you may well be proud; 
Give each his right—give each his room, 
And never try to crowd. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


So there’s 
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For the Companion. 


CHASED BY A PANTHER. 
Oxford county, in Maine, is remarkable for the 
beauty and grandeur of its natural scenery, and is not 
unfrequently called the Switzerland of the State. 
Its northern section is indeed a part of that rugged 
and picturesque formation of hills, valleys and water 
courses, whose undulations reach their loftiest 
height in the cloud-encircled summit of Mount 
Washington. 

In this lovely region, about a century ago, a small 
colony of persons from Eastern Massachusetts set- 
tled in the midst of the primeval forest. Like other 
pioneers, they met With privations and hardships. 
The soil was rough; dense woods were around them; 
savage men and still more savage beasts were to be 
removed and overcome. 

But they were men of courage and energy, physi- 
cally strong and morally true to their convictions of 
right. “Oxford bears,” they were called in the Leg- 
islature of the State, and their hardihood sustained 
the character implied in the name. 

The traveller going North over the Grand Trunk 

Railroad, after leaving South Paris, and passing the 
pleasant village of Paris Hill, will notice a broad 
opening or clearing in the woods which border the 
track on either side for a considerable portion of the 
way. Through these runs the Little Androscoggin, 
close beside the track. In this clearing, the first set- 
tler, a man of uncommon fortitude, made his home. 
His nearest neighbor on the north lived where now 
is the town of Rumford, twenty miles away. 
One spring morning this settler, whose name was 
Jackson, started on a twenty mile tramp to his 
neighbor's cabin to procure potatoes with which to 
plant a spot of ground he had cleared in the sur- 
rounding forest. His road, of course, lay through 
the woods, marked by a line of ‘‘spotted’’ trees. 
Having procured his potatoes, he started for home. 
It was afternoon, and he expected to traverse a part 
of the distance before sundown and, spending the 
night in the woods, to reach home early the next 
forenoon. 

About half way between his neighbor's cabin and 
his own, at a point where is now situated one of the 
villages of the town of Woodstock, familiarly known 
as “Pinhook Village,” was a rude camp, erected by 
trappers whose lines were set all the way from New 
Gloucester to the Androscoggin River in Rumford. 

Here Jackson decided to pass the night. It was 
late when he reached the camp. Throwing from his 
back the bag that contained the potatoes, he gath- 
ered wood for his fire, and soon after was about mak- 
ing preparations to lie down to sleep, when he was 
startled by a scream in the trees above him. In an 
instant he knew his peril, and his hair almost stood 
onend. The rude camp in which he had proposed 
to spend the night, was a mere shelter from the rain, 
and no protection against the assaults of any strong 
animal. He was unarmed. He had not taken with 
him even the axe, which is so often carried by back- 
woodsmen, 

What was he to do? That scream he knew too 
well, so merciless in its shrillness and strength. No 
wonder that the Indians called the beast that ut- 
tered it the ‘‘devil,” and that the settlers adopted 
the name. It was the well-known panther of our 
Northern woods. 

The frightened man felt that his only hope was in 
flight. Grasping his bag of potatoes, and a smaller 
bag, which contained his food, he started toward his 
solitary home. He had run a long distance, and 
hearing nothing of the animal, began to hope that it 
had been content to drive him from the camp. 

But at last the dreadful scream again reached his 
ears. He knew, then, that the animal had given 
chase. With increased haste he rushed forward. 

In a few moments the piercing shriek of the pur- 
suing panther rent theairagain. The animal seemed 


ture would spring upon him at the next moment. 
and wishing to make more rapid progress, the man 


den, went on as rapidly as the trail would allow. 


sessed, gain time for escape. 





Said Fanny. “I should have felt very proud.” 


spring upon him? 





“Perhaps I did, very foolishly, too. But I 


to be in the trees just behind. Fearing lest the crea- 


dropped his bag of potatoes, and relieved of this bur- 


For a considerable time he heard no more of the 
panther. The bag of potatoes had at least awakened 
the creatures curiosity sufficiently for him to stop to 
examine it. This gave a gleam of hope to the set- 
tler. He had little that the panther would eat; but 
if the beast could be detained by that which was not 
food, he might, by dropping such articles as he pos- 


On he rushed. But ten miles is a long stretch. 
Could he accomplish it before the panther would 


Again the scream pierced the dense air of the for- 
est. So near did it seem, that -he almost expected 

the panther was about to leap upon him from the 

trees. His little bag of provisions was next dropped, 

and for a time it was evident that the fierce beast 

had relinquished the chase. But it was only for a 

time. Again the startling cry was heard in the dis- 

tance, then nearer. Jackson, in an agony of fear, 

dropped his hat, and when the panther again drew 

near, his coat, and finally his vest. 

This was the last article of clothing which he could 

remove while continuing his flight. As this was 

thrown away, the agonized man felt that his last 

hope was gone. On, on, he hurried. The panther, 

uttering at intervals its fierce screams, followed 

after. Why the creature delayed its attack seems 

unaccountable. Perhaps it found no good position 

from which to make its leap. Perhaps it was play- 
ing with its prey as the cat plays with the mouse. 
Possibly it was too cowardly to spring upon the 
man unless sure of an advantage. With desperate 
energy the settler rushed on. His strength was giv- 
ing out. 

The clearing about his cabin at last came into 
view. Behind him, he heard the quick leaps of the 
panther. Must he perish just within sight of his 
home? 

With a last effort of despair, he nerved himself to 
greater speed. In a few moments the woods ahead 
of him became brighter. He had reached the clear- 
ing. 

But between him and his home lay the river. This 
must be forded. He leaped the bank, and plunged 
into the stream. Ashe urged his way through the 
water, the panther came to the clearing, and bound- 
ing across it, leaped into the stream not four rods 
behind him. But here the settler had the advan- 
tage. His progress through the water was faster 
than that of the panther, and he gained a little on 
his pursuer. Just above the opposite bank of the 
river stood his cabin. What if, even at its door, the 
desperate animal should overtake him! 

As he reached the bank he screamed to his wife at 
the top of his voice. She heard the scream. Thor- 
oughly alarmed, and assured that danger must be at 
hand, she flew to the door and opened it. Up the 
bank Jackson came, putting into his flight his last 
energies. Gasping for breath, he sprang headlong 
into the house, staggered, then fell prostrate upon 
the floor. 

Quick as thought his wife shut the door, and 
dropped the bar into its socket; and in a moment 
more, with a shock that made the cabin tremble, 
the maddened panther, in a final leap, struck against 
the door. 

It was an hour or move before the measures em- 
ployed by his wife brought Jackson back to con- 
sciousness. Such terrible exertion as he had made 
would have been the death of a less hardy man. 
And such danger as he had been exposed to would 
have paralyzed a less determined spirit. 

The next day, however, the settler was able to 
leave his eabin, and wishing to get, if possible, the 
clothing he had thrown away, he went over the trail 
which had been the scene of his terrible flight. This 
time, with proper arms, he felt that he would not be 
unwilling to meet his old pursuer. Reaching one 
after another of his garments, he found them torn 
into shreds by the panther's claws. The provision 
bag had been rent open and the food devoured, 
while the potatoes were scattered far and wide 
around the spot where they had been dropped. 

A 
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THE TOAD DINING UNDER DIF- 
FICULTIES. 

Dr. Hill, of Antioch College, in his lecture at the 
Portland meeting of scientists, gave quite an amusing 
description of the different and similar peculiarities 
of English and American toads. The follewing is 
his version of the creature’s attempt to dine without 
cutting his meat: 7 

When the American toad gets into his mouth part 
of an insect too large for his tongue to thrust down 
his throat, he resorts to the nearest stone‘or clod, 
and presses the protruding part of his mouthful 
against it, and thus crowds it down his throat. 

On one occasion I gave a “yellow striped” locust 
to a little toad in its second summer, when he was 
in the middle of a very wide gravel walk. Ina mo- 
ment he had the locust’s head down his throat, its 
hinder parts protruding, and looked around for a 
stone or clod; but finding none at hand in either di- 
rection, he bowed his head and crept along, push- 
ing the locust against the ground. But the angle 
with the ground was too small, and my walk too 
well rolled. 

To increase the angle, he straightened his hind 
legs out, but in vain. At length he threw up his 
hind quarters, and actually stood on his head, or 
rather on the locust sticking out of his mouth; and 
after repeating this once or twice, succeeded in “get- 
ting himself outside of his dinner.” 

But these instances of ingenious adaptation to the 
circumstances were exceeded by a four- years-old 
toad at Antioch College. I was tossing him earth- 
worms while digging, and presently threw him so 
large a specimen that he was obliged to attack one 
end only. 

The end was instantly transferred to his stomach, 
the other end writhing free in air, and coiled about 
the toad’s head. He waited until its writhings gave 
him a chance, swallowed half an inch, then, taking 
a nip with his jaws, waited fora chance to draw in 
another half-inch. 

But there were so many half-inches to dispose of 
that at length his jaws grew tired, lost their firmness 
of grip, and the worm crawled ont five-eighths of an 
inch between each half-inch swallowing. The toad, 
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percelving this, brought his right hand to aid his | 
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jaws, grasping his abdomen with his foot, and, by 4 | top of the building, where the youngest children | 


little effort, getting hold of the worm in his stomach 
from the outside. He thus by his foot held fast to 
what .he had gained by each swallow, and presently 
succeeded in getting the worm entirely down, 


a eee 
A CITY OF WORKING CHILDREN, 

Fall River has become a large manufacturing 
city, and numbers more spindles than any other 
on the continent. In its mills many children 
are cinployed. Some of its streets, at certain 
hours of the day, seem full of them. On Sun- 
days and half holidays they throng the side- 
walks, the cotton still adhering to their cloth- 
ing, as though it was an inseparable badge of 
their trade. 

Their bright eyes peer through every fence in 
some localities and look out from every window; 
and about the doors play babies with chubby 
arms, bare fect and soiled faces. One might 
fancy he had entered the mapless territory of | 
which Dickens writes, where all the parents are 
children, and all the children parents, 





Fall River is often called the city of spindles, 
it might not improperly be called the city of 


children—it pains us to say, working children. 
There are forty-two mills in the city—immense 
structures of granite or of brick, nearly all of | 
which are several hundred feet long and five sto- | 
rics high. In them are 27,754 looms and 1,209,- 
644 spindles. 

These mills are towns within themselves. 
gong sounds. Each factory gathers to itself a 
population, A thousand people are sometimes 
employed in a single mill. 


the inhabitants of the city are operatives—there | 


are sixteen thousand in all—and the larger part | 
of the sixteen thousand are young people— 
thousands are mere children. 

The work of the children in the mills is not 
hard. The improved machinery does not re- 
quire severe manual labor, For the most part 
the boys and girls employed in the spinning 
rooms have only to eive attention to the spools, 
and join the threads that break during the spin- 
ning, It isconfinementin youth, early care and 
responsibility, and the lack of the best means of 
developing the body and mind, that make their 
lot unfortunate. 

“Tow lone do you work, my little fellow?” I 
asked of a boy who passed me in one of the 
mills. 

“Sixty-five hours a week.” He added, “We 
have Saturday afternoon for a half-holiday.” 

Ilis quick blue eye met mine with an uncer- 
tain glance, as if io inquire what I thought of it. 
Ten hours a day of steady confinement and re- 
sponsibility, for a mere child in years! 

“Is your work hard?” 

“No; but steady.” 

That was evident from the expression of care 
on his fine young face. Finding us silent, and 
the crisp September wind too cold for his bare 
feet, he stole quictly away into one of the buzz- 
ing rooms. 

“It seems hard to confine a child at work so 
long as that,” I said to the superintendent. 

“Yes; but it is nothing to what it used to be. 
Tean remember when the factory day used to 


run from the first gray streaks of morning till a} 


late hour in the evening. The children were 
pulled out of bed in the darkness, and forced to 
the mill more asleep than awake. Why, I have | 
seen them shaken and beaten because slee Pp over: | 
came them about their work before the sun ap- 
peared. 

“Many a morning have I seen them standing 
with stockingless feet in the snow, 
the six o’clock bell to ring, and then seen them | 
struck upon the head by a apne fiery-tem- | 
pered overseer, because they lagee a at their 
work. “Those days are gone, thank God, never | 
to return. The children now have time to sleep 
and to start an education, and they are never 
misused.” 


| 
The} 


Nearly one-half of 


waiting for | 


| are employed. 
| The room wis sunny, well heated by steam in 
winter, and cooled by the river winds in sum- 
|mer. The children were very young. Most of 
| them were pale and slender. 
| ed merely in giving attention to the spools, with- | 
| out any hard manual labor. 

‘How much do these children carn?” I asked. 

“From fifty cents to a dollar a day,” said the | 
overseer. “More than your city clerks get when 
they first begin to learn the business.” 
| The boys and girls in the mule-rooms and 
| weaving-rooms, I was told, earn a larger sum 

aed we than any other class of children in the 
Many of them get from seven to ten 
| dollars a week, as much as is commonly paid to 
| teachers in the Massachusetts district schools. 
| The “wages” of these work-children are usual- 
|ly drawn by their parents, and the carnings of 
| the whole family, beyond what is necessary to 
|meet the household expenses, are invested in 
| factory stock. The social order is here often re- 
versed. The children help support and enrich 
the parents rather than the parents the children. 
Most of the operatives are foreigners. Their 
first earnings, even of their children, are fre- 
quently employed in bringing some missing 
member of the family from over the sea, There 
}is a heroism in this that shows the goodness of 
| human nature, and that deserves a little recog- 
' nition. 
Some years ago a poor Irish family sailed from 
Dublin Bay for America, Their poverty com- 
pelled them to leave behind a poor old grand- 
| mother, who must be placed in the parish work- 
| house. 
| One of the children, a slender girl of some 
twelve years, was deeply attached to the old 
woman, who ‘had taken care of her in sickness, 
and been especially tender of her in her early 
years. 

“It is hard to have you go,” said the old wom- 
an, at parting. “I have toiled for you and cared 

or you, and denicd myself for you till my hair 
is white, and I hoped to die with you, and lay 
my bones beside you. But’twon’t be long with 
jme. I can go the rest of the way alone. God 
bless you! Go.” 

“Grandmother,” said the girl, “you have spent 
| your life for us, and watched by me when I was 
sick, and if I can save any thing from my wages 
in America, I will never have a new dress to my 
back till I fetch you over the sea.” 

“No. I shall never see you again—none of 
you. But I shall always remember the sweet 
| love in your heart, Mary.” 
| A bitter expression trembled on her wrinkled 








” 


lip, and her tears ran down the furrows of her 
lod The girl clung to her neck fondly till 


the departure of the boat forced a separation. 


Two years passed. One crisp September morn- 
ing there might have been seen standing upon 
the Fall River steamboat wharf, a poorly clad 
girl, gazing out upon the waters of the bay, far 





into the hazy distances where lay, like gates of 
| light amid the shadowy landscape, the shining 
| outlets to the sea. Her brothers and sisters 
| gathered around her, barefooted and thinly clad, 
| and shivering in the keen, frosty air. 

| “Sheis coming!” at last exclaimed the girl, 
trembling with nervous excitement, as the mag- 
| nificent Sound steamer swept into full view, and 
| came glittering up the bay. The long railroad 
train was at the landing, and when the boat 
}came in, a crowd of travellers passed from 
| steamer to cars, and were soon borne rapidly 
| away. 

Then there came tottering down the plank a 
poor old Irish woman, with hesitating steps and 
a face full of anxiety. Suddenly the cloud 
passed from her face as her eye fell upon a group 
of children. She stopped a moment, as though 
half-distrusting the reality of the scene. “God 
be praised!”’ she exclaimed, lifting her withered 
hands. “God be praised! ’Tis worth all the 


This work consist- 





| colle and troubles of my poor life to live one 
blessed moment like this.” 

| As she uttered these words, she folded the 
young girl who had awaited her, to her bosom. 
“?Tis all your work, Mary, all your work, you 

dear child!’ 

She paused a moment. The tears flooded her 
eyes as she added, “An’ its little ye’ve changed 
| since the sad day ye left mein ould Ireland, It’s 
| the ould gown ye are wearing still, that these 

| ould hands helped to make in the cabin at home. 
| Yes, child, and may God bless ye for remember- 
ing the grandmother who loved you, and was 
lonely widout you.” 

Fall River, as a city, is very liberal to her 
work people, and especially aims todo all in her 
power for the working children. She endeavors 
to enforce the law requiring all operatives under 
fifteen years of age to attend school one hun- 
dred days in a year, and has provided elegant 
school buildings to meet their especial wants. 

Well-conducted evening schools are open to 
the older operatives. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association is well sustained by the mill 
owners, in order that the boys may have the 
benefits of a fine rcading-room. 

H, BuTTERWORTH. 
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TEARS. 


Is it rainy, little flower? 
Be glad of rain. 
Too much sun would wither thee; 
’*T will shine again. 
The clouds are very black, ’tis true, 
But just behind them shines the blue. 


Art thou weary, tender heart? 
Be glad of pain, 
In sorrow sweetest things will grow, 
As flowers in rain. 
God watches, and thou wilt have sun 
When clouds their perfect work have done. 
M . BUTTS. 
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AMERICAN CITIES. 
CINCINNATI. 

The name of this city takes us back in thought 
to ancient times, when Lucius Quintus Cincin- 
natus, two thousand four hundred years ago, 
was called from the plough to be Dictator of 
Rome, and having accomplished his political 
work, returned to the plough again, Recent re- 
search has thrown doubt on the character of 
this man as a patriot, but at the time of our rev- 
olutionary war there was no slur on his name. 
Some of the officers of the army formed them- 
selves into a socicty called the Cincinnati, or 
Patriots, and from this society, it is said, the 
present city took its fine-sounding name. 

Though the name is thus of ancient origin, 
the place itself+is quite recent. There are per- 
sons now living who were children when not a 
single house was standing on the site of this 
now great, famous, and opulent city. 

Cincinnati dates from December, 1788, so that 
it will soon have completed its eighty-fifth year. 
Aman of this age is indeed old, but a city of 
eighty-five years is quite young. Its first set- 
tlement took place almost at the same time 
as the formation of our national government. 
No one probably had then any thought or ex- 
pectation of the grandeur whigh both the coun- 
try at large and this city have since attained un- 
der the fostering influence of political freedom. 

The growth of Cincinnati was not at first 
rapid. When the second national census was 
taken in 1800, the inhabitants numbered only 
400; ten years later the population was about 
2,600, and in 1820 it was still under 10,000. 

It was about the last date that it began to in- 
crease rapidly. By 1850 its population had mul- 
tiplied twelve times, and now it numbers more 
than a third of a million. It is said to have 
grown faster than any other city in the world 
during the same lapse of time. This rapidity of 
increase has been due chiefly to immigration 
from the Eastern States and from foreign coun- 
tries. The Germans who seck a home in our 
republic usually turn their faces westward, and 
have contributed largely to the prosperity of our 
Western cities. But there are, of course, attrac- 
tions to draw them to this place rather than an- 
other. The situation of Cincinnati has been one 
of the greatest factors in its progress. It lies on 
the Ohio River, (Za belle Riviere, the beautiful 
river, as the French call it, thongh it looks ugly 
enough sometimes,) and occupies a central po- 
sition both with respect to this noble stream 
and the country through which it passes. It is 
thus the emporium of an immense trade, con- 
necting it with all parts of the land, besides 
gathering in the produce’ of the rich country 
around, 

The situation of Cincinnati, however admira- 
ble as it is, did little for it till the steam engine 
had been invented and applied to the purposes 
of locomotion by land and water. It could 
never have beceme what it is without steam- 
boats and railwafs. Enjoying both these ave- 








nues of commerce, it was sure to prosper, The 
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city is, indeed, famed in the West for the num. 
ber of steamboats built here. 

The staple production of Cincinnati is pork, 
In the conversion of pigs into pork no other 
city, except Chicago, can compare with it, and 
hence it has been sometimes nicknamed Pork. 
opolis. But this is only one out of many arti. 
cles of trade. Nor is its eminence only of a ma. 
terial kind, The people are distinguished for 
their devotion to literature, art, science and gen. 
eral culture. They have done nobly in the cause 
of education, and have thus laid a good founda. 
tion for future prosperity. 


> 
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SLEEPING WITH THE HEAD TO 
THE NORTH, 

It is not a modern idea that the position of the 
body in sleep may be healthy or unhealthy, The 
Hindoos belicve that to sleep with the head to 
the south will lengthen one’s days; to the north 
will shorten them; to the east will bring riches; 
to the west will cause a change of scene. This 
is absurd, of course, but it shows that the notion 
that the head should point in a particular dirce- 
tion in sleep is not only old, but is not confined 
to this country. 

The modern notion is that the head should ai. 
ways be to the north, and the heels to the south, 
An old German physician, who dicd at the aye 
of one hundred and nine, declared in his wil] 
that his long life was due to his having always 
taken this position at night. A Scotch physi- 
cian says that when every other means of quici. 
ing sick children has failed, he had turned their 
beds round so that the head was to the north, 
and sleep always followed. But the doctor dees 
not tell why he did not try this never-failing 
remedy in the first place. There are a great 
many other authorities of the same kind to the 
same effect. 

Different people account in different ways for 
the supposed fact that sleep is casier with the 
head to the north; but they all have something 
to say about the magnetic currents of the earth, 
concerning which the wisest scientific men in 
the world have no positive knowledge. If the 
healthfulness of the particular position they 
recommend is a fact, the explanations are the 
merest guess-work. 

Whether it is a fact or not, any one who is 
able to observe honestly can decide for himself. 
Almost everybody, however, is unable to observe 
honestly. The majority of people who are jnot 
trained observers would try the expcriment, 
either belicving it was all “humbug,” and the 
trial would only confirm them in this opinion, 
or there would be a disposition to find it true, 
which would influence the judgment. Some 
persons who have tricd this experiment with an 
earnest purpose to get at the truth, think there 
is nothing in the theory; but, even if this be so, 
it is as harmless a fancy as one could indulge in. 











—~+*>>— 
A RESOLUTE LAD. 


From A. D. 936 to 973, the King of Germany was 
Otho I., called the Great. His most faithful friend 
was Hermann Billung, Duke of Saxony. The follow- 
ing account is given of the way in which they first 
became acquainted. 

Hermann, when a boy, was minding his father’s 
cattle in an open field one day, when he noticed a 
gay cavalcade of horsemen turn aside from the wood 
as if about to pass through the field. 

The boy placed himself in their way, saying, “ 
back! The road is yours, this field is mine.” 

A tall man, with a majestic mien, reined in his 
horse and inquired, ‘And who are you, my boy?” 

“I am Hermann Billung’s eldest son. My name is 
Hermann, too. This is my father’s field, and you 
cannot come in here!” 

“But I will!” replied the King, threatening'y. 
“Get out of the way or you will be trodden down!” 
And he raised his spear. 

But the boy stood his ground, and, with flashing 
eyes turned on the knight, said,— 

“Right is right, and you cannot ride through this 
field without riding over me!’’ 

“What do you know about right?” asked the Em- 
peror. 

“My father is a Billung, and no Billung gives up 
his rights.” 

“Is it then right to refuse to obey your King? | 
am King Otho.” 

Hermann replied in astonishment, “You King 
Othe, the pride of Saxony? No, you cannot be. 
Otho guards our rights, you would break them. 
Otho would not do that. Father has often told 
me so.” 

“Lead me to your father, my brave boy!” said the 
King, with friendly interest depicted in his earnest 
face. 

“There is the farm yonder, but my father entrusted 
these cows to me, and I cannot leave them. But if 
you are King Otho, take the road, for the King pre 
tects our rights,” 

Otho did as he was told, and, going to the boy's 
father, requested him to give him his eldest son, S*y- 
ing, ‘Let me take him to court with me and educate 
him. He will make a true man, and I have need of 
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King’s part, and willingly gave his consent. Ree 
did King Otho ever have reason to regret his being 
sent back into the road by a faithful boy. 


——— 


| 
A DROWNED GOLD-FISH. | 

“A drowned gold-fish! as if a fish could drown!” | 
some of our readers will doubtless exclaim. Yes, | 
a gold-fish can drown, though not exactly in the} 
same way as you might, but we sincerely hope you | 
never will. 

I was visiting the family of a friend, lately, when | 
one of the boys came to me, lamenting that his gold- | 
fish had suddenly died. I answered that the water | 
was probably old. He maintained the contrary, and 
led me to the globe, which was full of clear water, 
in which lay the dead fish. 

“What did the fish do shortly before his death?” I 
inquired. 

“He stretched his mouth open again and again at 
the top of the water, as though he was gasping for 
air. He did this, but it was of no use.” 

“Then your gold-fish was drowned,’ I said. The 
boy began to laugh, and said it wasimpossible. I 
had him bring a lighted candle, and held the globe 
over it soas to warm the water. 

“What do you observe?” I asked. 

“Nothing,” he answered. 

I then emptied the globe, and having filled it with 
fresh water from the brook, held it again over the 
burning light. The water was scarcely warmed at 
the bottom before little bubbles began to rise and 
burst in the air. These bubbles consisted of oxygen 
gas, which the water must contain, if fishes are to 
live in it, as they need oxygen as much as men and 
animals that live in the air. 

The process of breathing of fishes through gills is 
like that through lungs in eo far that the carbon in 
the blood is exchanged for oxygen in the water. In 
most fishes the gills are comb-shaped flaps of a beau- 
tiful red color, and lie in cavities of their own, to 
which the water has access. If we take a fish out of 
the water it suffocates, because the folds of the gills 
dry up, the course of the blood is interrupted, and 
the oxygen obtained from the water is all consumed 
and cannot be renewed. There are fishes which pos- 
sess special water-holders for keeping the gills moist, 
and these can live for days out of the water; as for 
instance the climbing fish. Every body knows that 
eels, which have a very small gill-opening, can live 
a long time on Jand. 

So you see, my boy, that you must renew the water 
frequently, if you do not want your fishes to drown, 
or, if you like the word better, to suffocate, because 
all the oxygen in the water has been exhausted. 


can a 


AN UNFORTUNATE REVIVING. 

Madame de Maintenon was one ef the most distin- 
guished women in French history; and, after a pri- 
vate marriage with King Louis XIV., obtained from 
him the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, by which 
Protestants were protected. By that unjust act 
France lost one-fourth of her best citizens, who were 
butchered or driven into exile. Her armies were 
beaten, her treasury emptied, and the last days of 
Louis XIV. were full of shame and bitterness. 

All this would probably have been saved to France, 
but for the momentary act of one woman. When 
Madame de Maintenon was about four years of age, 
she was taken by her father and mother to Martin- 
ique. On the voyage she sickened, and was thought 
to be dead. The body was about to be given to the 
sea in burial, when the mother seized it again ina 
passionate burst of grief. She felt a slight move- 
ment of the heart, and cried wildly, ““My child is not 
dead! Her heart beats!” The girl was put back to 
bed again and recovered. But for that clasp of affec- 
tion, she would have been buried in the ocean, and 
France would probably have escaped the woes which 
followed her bad counsels in later years. 


-—- +O 


WHOLESALE EMIGRATION, 

The United States are a sort of paradise, to which 
the people of Europe look with longing, as a refuge 
from poverty and oppression. ‘The Germans are 
flocking over by thousands, to escape the military 
service exacted from all male citizens. The Men- 
nonites of Russia are coming over in a body, desert- 
ing fine farms at a great sacrifice, fora similar reason. 

And now Mr. Joseph Arch, the leader of the Eng- 
lish farm laborers, is on a visit to this country to 
make arrangements for the emigration of thousands 
of these sturdy laborers. They are starving in Eng- 
land, the best of them receiving only three or four 
dollars a week, and the huts in which many of them 
live being a disgrace to humanity. The nobility, on 
whose splendid estates many of them work, refuse to 
raise their wages, and even the Queen discharged 
some hands when they complained that they could 
not live on three dollars a week. They will make a 
valuable addition to American workers, and their 
loss will be sorely felt in England. 
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“HIFALUTIN,.” 

Some people seem always to talk from stilts. 
What they say, therefore, goes over the heads of 
their hearers, either because their ideas or their 
words are not understood. The habit of using long 
Words, because they are long, is very common, and 
as disagreeable as it is common. It is said that in 
old times ministers used to make a point of getting 
into every sermon at least one word they had first 
Seen during the week before, and which they were 
Pretty certain none of their hearers would know the 





There is a story of a very learned man who went 
to a school examination and asked a little boy what 
a square was. 

“Why, it’s a square,” he replied. 

“But define it,”’ insisted the learned man. 

The boy hesitated. 

“Don’t you know,” pursued the examiner, “that 
it is an equilateral rectangular quadrilateral?” 

The boy was ready to admit at once that he did not, 

A village parson had been told that he used too 
high-sounding language for his congregation; and 
this is the way he told them that he would in future 
put what he had to say in plain and simple words: 

“RESPECTED FRrIENDs,— My oral documents hav- 
ing recently been the subject of your vituperation, I 
hope it will be an instance of vain eloquence or su- 
pererogation if I laconically promulgate that, avoid- 
ing all syllogistical, aristocratical and peripatetical 
propositions, all hyperbolical exaggerations and 
extenuations, whether physically, philosophically, 
philologically, politically, or polemically considered, 
either in my diusnal peregrinations or nocturnal lu- 
cubrations, they shall be definitely and categorically 
assimilated with, and rendered congenial to, the oc- 
ciputs, caputs and cerebrums of you, my most super- 
latively respectable auditory.” 


The “auditory” did not question his “lucidity” af- 


ter that. 
—_— +o 


MANNERS. 


There are college habits of which every high- 
minded student ought to be ashamed. No gentle- 


man, it would scem, could have a part in hazing, for | 
it is cowardly for a dozen men to attack a single vic- | 
tim; and it is contemptible to play the mean tricks | 
which are a part of the system, Itisarclic of bar- | 
barism, which ought to die out in all respectable | 


colleges. 


Other habits are equally mean, when one refuses | 


to apologize for harm done to others. Mr. Prescott, 
the historian, when at Harvard, was hit in one 
eye by a student in Commons Hall, who was throw- 
ing hard crusts of bread at his fellow-students. 
inflammation which followed caused the loss of the 


eye for study for the larger part of life; but the stu- | 


dent who did the mischief never had the manliness 
to ask pardon for the harm inflicted by his frolic. 
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A “PROCEEDING” EXTRAORDINARY. 

Foreigners often laugh at the precision, stiffness 
and awkwardness of translations into German and 
French, made by American scholars, and especially 


by beginners. The publishers of the Companion re- | 


cently ordered some pictures for ornamenting house- 
hold articles from a German firm, and received the 
following printed notice of the proper way to use 
them: 
PROCEEDING. 
Does the large sized picture surpass the outlined 


| circonference of the contre, you must cut of its bor- 
; der as much as to make it fitinto the outlines; the 


same is to be done with the smaller subiects. 

All our pictures are prepared with Arabic gum 
like our common post-stamps ard are fixed in the 
same way, by wetting them only with the tengue; if 
sufficiently humid you fix them on the marked spot, 
press somewhat upon to stick them well. With a 
brush dipped in water you now soak. The paper, 
press twin or friu upon it with a handkerchief ora 
piece of linen, and pull the paper softly off; wash 
gently with the same brush tho picture to get clean 
the surfou of the remaining glue and a cirtain whit- 
ish substance and in a few minutes it will be dry. 

The whol proceeding is gronting to youth a very 
pleasant and instruotive passtime, and their album 
will get by and by filled with mony nice subjects. 


os 
MASTERED BY HABIT. 
It is hard to conquer old habits, as a Rhode Island 


official found it when he tried to change a simple 
form of speech. 


When Judge Story held his first term of the Cir- 
cuit Court in Rhode Island, he had for his criera 
precise and formal functionary, who had been accus- 
tomed to open and make the usual proclamation in 
the courts of the State, which he did with great de- 
liberation, fervor and unction, especially the “‘God 
save” part with which they were closed. In that 
bland and affable manner which Judge Story knew 
how to use, he said to the crier, ““Be good enough to 
open the court in your best manner.’”’ 

“Yes, your Honor,” was the reply, followed b 
the usual “Hear ye,” twice repeated, and closing with 
aprayer to save “the State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations.” 

“That will not do,” said the judge. “This is a 
court of the United States, and it is the United States 
that are to be saved.” 

Again the crier repeated the “Hear ye,” and 
again, so inveterate had become the habit he had 
formed by his previous experience, he closed with a 
prayer for ‘‘the State of Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations.” Judge Story again reminded 
him of his mistake, and was assured by the crier that 
he could now do it correctly, and he began again, 
closing with a most emphatic prayer for God to save 
“the United States of America,”’ but adding in the 
same breath, “but more especially the State of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations.” 


tp 
CHINESE BOYS IN AMERICA. 


From the following paragraph it appears that the 
scenes and customs of our country are as odd and 
novel to the young Chinese, as those of China are 
to American boys who visit that country: 


Twenty-eight young Chinese recently arrived in 
this country, to be educated, under the superintend- 
ence of Commissioner Laisun. When brought to 
the railroad depot, the scene was very funny. The 
little fellows could not laugh enongh at the architec- 
tural beauties of our grand central depot, and all the 
other odd things that they saw. and it seemed as 
though they would never tire of walking up and 
down the long line of hacks, and jumping in and up- 
on the vehicles. All of them are bright. intelligent- 
looking little fellows, and seem to have their full al- 
lowance of youthful spirits. Some of them have 
picked up a few English words, but they all had 
too much to sav to attempt any thing but their na- 
tive tongue. Finally, Messrs. Wong Shing and 
Yung Foo succeeded in getting them sufficiently 





Meaning of. 


quiet to be stowed away in hacks and the hotel 


The | 
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eoach. Mr. Laisun has arranged for their departure 
to various families with which they are to live. 
The children come mainly from Southern China, 
‘with a few from the neighborhood of Shanghai. 
| Of the two oflicials whocame with them, Mr. Wong 
| Shing speaks Euglish fluently, but Mr, Yung Foo 
does not. 
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“TWELVE O’CLOCK MAN.” 
| If there is one more despicable character than an- 
other, it is the man who borrows money and “‘for- 
gets” to return it. A melancholy instance of the 
evil effects of this ‘‘forgetfulness” is here recorded: 


| At Brooklyn, N. Y., on Friday, there passed awa) 

a person who was known as the “Twelve o’cloc 
Man.”" For seven years he had stood near the Cit 
Hall, within sight of the clock, from eleven o’cloc 
until the first stroke of the noonday bell, when he 
would slouch away to his home. No inclemency of 
the weather kept him away. Never adequately clad, 
he was always at his post at the usual hour, in the 
severest storms of winter, and the warmest days of 
summer. For more than five years his daily position 
was at a particular part of the railing, against the 
pickets of which he leaned, and looked mournfully 
at the clock. If spoken to he would mumble out an 
| answer to the effect that he was waiting for some- 
body. ‘He'll come by twelve o'clock; he said he 
would.” No one knew his story, but many guessed a 
| piteous history of his life. It is now told that he had 
| saved a sum of money by hard work; that the mone 

was borrowed of him with a promise to pay it, wit 

interest, on a certain day, at noon, in front of the 
City Hall. But the old man never saw the borrower 
again. This unfortunate lived in an old hut, and did 
odd chores in the morning to earn a few pennies with 
which to buy food. Some one has drawn his picture 
for a Brooklyn club, and a warm-hearted resident of 
the neighborhood has tied a piece of crape upon the 
railings by which he used to stand. 


| eee 
EXHIBITION, 
| A-visitor at the Vienna Exposition found it easier 


to get in than to get out. He gives a humorous ac- 
count of his troubles: 


Of course I got lost. I couldn’t find the “Aus- 
gang.” This, in German, means the “git out” 
| place. I must have walked seven miles in that maze 
of building before the ‘“‘Ausgang”’ presented itself. I 
| knew that it would come sooner or later. I think 
| about five hundred other people were similarly lost 

for they kept coming up to me and inquiring in all 
'sorts of languages where the “Ausgang” was. I 
|) said to them, “I am simply a fellow-worm of the 
| dust, like yourselves. Yesterday, or the day before 
| yesterday, or may be last week, I managed, with a 
| great deal of difficulty, to get in here, and I’ve been 
wandering around ever since, trying to get out.” 
Some said “Yaw,” and some said *‘So.” 


| LOST AT THE 
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| Youne Men.—The possession of a life insurance 


policy in some sound, well-managed company is one 
of the best things a young man can secure, and the 
savings of afew cents a day that otherwise might be 
foolishly spent will easily pay for it. Such a com- 
pany is the Travelers Insurance Company, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., which also insures against death or in- 
jury by accidents. Read the advertisement in an- 
other column. 





CHRISTMAS, | 
1873. 


We want a good 
AGENT 


in every town in the country to sell books that any par- 
ent will be grateful forthe privilege of purchasing, and 
every child will havea brighter Christmas morning be- 
cause of their coming. We have five books, each inde- 
pendent of the other, and can be sold separately or to- 
gether. 


THE CHATTERBOX. 
Reading for Children. 


This is the first edition of “Reading for Children” ever 
received in this country, and is designed as a compan- 
ion volume for the Chatterbox. Size of each 9¥%x7 inch- 
es, 412 pp., and contain about 200 stories, 50 pieces of poe- 
try, and fully 200 beautiful engravings. Retail price, $1 50 
each, 


LITTLE FOLKS. 


A similar volume to the above, somewhat smaller but 
equally supplicd with engravings, same number of pages, 
and designed for younger readers. It is a prize for any 
child. Price, $1 50. 


Children’s Treasure. 


INFANTS’ DELIGHT. 


a Y 


GEO, A. PRINCE & CO. 
Organs and Melodéons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. : 


93,000 


Now in use. 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the samo 
Popularity. 
G™ Send for Price Lists, 


Address BUFFALO, N. ¥. 





PIANOS. 
WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston. 


pom. 415 WASHINGTON STREET, 
—ly 





NEW AND ELEGANT 8TYLES 


—AT— 


Reduced Prices. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN 
Organ Co. 


Invite attention to several new and:very desirable styles 


CABINET ORGANS 


which they are now introducing, including those to which 
was awarded the very highest medal at Vienna over all 
competitors. ‘lhese will be found very attractive in ap- 
pesrances of remarkable quality, and at prices lower than 

ave before bern « fered. At no time in thelr history have 
this Company made more substantial progress in their 
productions than during the past year, and at no time has 
the relative superiority of their work been as great as it is 
now. Muchas they value the mass of testimony which 
has accumulated to the unapproached merit of their Cabi- 
net Organs, including the recorded opinions of musicians 
generally, and uniformly higher awards at industrial com- 
petitions, their chief dependence is, nevertheless, upon the 
intrinsic superiority of their work, which they are deter- 
mined shall maintain the splendid reputation it has ac- 
quired. Musicians will find in the Organs of this Compna- 
ny, tones possessing an unequalled body, purity and free- 
dom from reediness, with variety of effect, power, elasticity 
of touch, equality of scale and general excellen not 
found elsewhere; and mechanics will find in all p: of 
interior and exterior only the best and most thoroughly 
prepared material, and most skilful and conscicntious 
workmanship. 

Not only will present superiority be found in the Mason 
& Hamlin Organs, but they may be expected to last and 
keep in order twice as long as others. 

Prices are little, if any, higher than those of other organs; 
but there is this difference in the mode of selling:—ihe 
Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. print in their price lists their 
loveest cash prices, Which are therefore fixed and invaria- 
ble, being alike to all, and securing to every one she /owest 
price at which such Organs can be afforded, even by the 
manfacturers having best facilities in the world for pro- 
duction. It is the custom of makers generally to P int in 
their price lists very much lagher prices, from which dis- 
counts are made at retail of from one-third to one-half. 
Comparison of the printed prices of the Mason & Hamlin 
Organ Co. with those of others, after these larger dis- 
counts are made, will show that the Mason & Hamlin are 
little, ifany. hgher. 

Some of the new styles are, a five octave, double reed 
Organ, splendid quality and power, in plain case, for $110; 
the same, with five stops, tremulant and knee-swell, in 
upright resonant case, much admired, $125; the same, with 
the improved Vox Humana ant Automatic Swell, 

130; the same, with Octave Coupler, Sub-base con- 
nected with manuals, &o, a very powerful Organ of large 
variety and very fine quality, $180. All these will be found 
to possess important improvements, adding to their beauty 
of tone. 

The printed prices of other makers of inferior organs 
will be found ON¥-THIRD fo ONE-HALB logher than these. 

Other styles, $55 to $500, and upwards. Organs rented 
with privilege ot purchase. 

Tilustrated Gotahngues and Circulars, with lowest 
prices and full particulars free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO, 


New York, Boston, or Chicago. 
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GENTS WANTED FOR 


The Life of Jesas for Young People. 


Over 600 quarto pages with 100 full-page illustrations. 
Price, $3, No parent can afford to keep this book from his 
family. Address H. 8. GOODSPEED & CO., 

45—13t 37 Park Row, New York. 


UR MOTTO! WE STUDY TO PLEASE! 
Glass and Snow-Flake Visiting Cards! Your name 
beautifully printed in Gold on 1 doz. for 50 cts., or 3 doz. for 
$1; sent by return mail, postpaid. Good Agent’s Wanted 
in Every Town! Outfits 25 cents. Specimens 10 cts. Dr- 
Herr Bros., P. O. Box 127, Newtonville, Mass. 45—I1t 


M R N Y —MOORE’S RURAL NEW- 
. . e Be YORKER, the Great Mlustiated 
AGRICULTURAL and FAMILY NEWSPaPER, has long been 
the Standard Authority upon Practical Subjects and 
a Choice, High-Toned Literary Journal. Only $250 a 
Year- less to clubs, and Great Premiums or Cash Com- 














These two books are all their names Each 
contains 25 full-page, colored engravings, and a much 
larger number of plain pictures. The stories are indeed a 
“delight” to any child. Price of each, T5c. 


We are confident one or more persons in each town can 
find pleasant and profitable work selling any one or all of 
these books until Christmas. Samples sent on receipt of 
price. Zerms Liberal. Address 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, 


to Agents. ‘thirteen Numbers (Oct. to dan ) On 
Trial, for Only Fifty Cents! F xtra Specimens, Pre- 
mium Lists, Show-Bills, etc., sent free to all who TRY THE 
TRIAL Trip. Address 

44—3t D. D. T. MOORE, New York City. 





Pearl's White Glycerine pene- 
trates the skin without injury, 
eradicates ali Spots, Freckles, 
Tan, Moth-Patcl Black 
Worms, Impurities and Discol- 
orations, either within or upon 
the Skin, leaving it smooth, soft, 
and pliable For C 
Hands, Rough or Chafed 
it is the best th'ng in the w 
Sold at 299 Broadway, N 













Givesa 
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For the Companion, 


LITTLE MARTYR. 
The whistle, shrill, 
Went up the hill, 
And echoed through the valleys still; 
“Danger ahead,” 
We thought it said, 
As on the heavy night-train sped! 


The black wheels grate! 
“Too late! too late!” 
(How could they stop at such a rate!) 
The lightning’s glow 
But served to show 
A mangled mass of flesh below! 


What did they find? 
Tears always blind 
My eyes as [ recall to mind 
The fearful sight, 
Which on that night 
We saw by “the red lantern’s” light. 


“The bridge is gone— 
Send some one on! 
(’Twere worse for hundreds than for one !’’) 
The pleading mild 
Came from a child, 
Down in the rain that midnight wild. 


The stifled sound 
Of groans around 
Told what a place these words had found, 
As strong men thought 
Of what was wrought 
By his young life which theirs had bought. 


“I knew you'd slack, 

If, on the track, 
I'd drop this ugly, poor hunchback! 

But,—don’t you know,— 

In heaven I'll grow 
As straight as any one below!”’ 

“T saw it go,— 

(Some—one—stoop low!’’) 
His voice grew very faint and slow, 

“No one would care,— 

God made me dare, 
To give what—all—could—so well—spare.”’ 

They raised his head,— 

He smiled,—was dead,— 
Without ong look of pain or dread. 

Friends love to trace 

“lis resting-place, 
Where bloom the lilies,—types of grace. 

VINNIE VERNON. 
so 4 - 


THEODORE PARKER’S CON- 
SCIENCE, 

Theodore Parker, in his autobiography, tells 
a beautiful story of his childhood. It reveals a 
tender conscience in the boy, and a wise train- 
ing in the mother. When he was four years 
old, he was passing a pond-hole in a ficld, and 
turned to look at a rare flower in the water. He 
saw A spottod tortoise sunning himself in the 
shallow water. Very naturally he lifted a stick 
he was carrying, to strike the reptile, But all 
at once a voice within him said, loud and clear, 
“It is wrong.’”’ [le was surprised, and the up- 
lifted stick fell. IIe hurried home, and asked 
his mother what it was that told him it was 
wrong. Taking him in her arms, she said, 
“Some men call it conscience, but I prefer to 
call it the voice of God in the soul of man. If 
you listen and obcy it, then it will speak clearer 
and clearer, and always guide you right; but if 
you turn a deaf ear or disobey, then it will fade 
out little by little, and leave you all in the dark 
and without a guide. Your life depends on 
heeding this little voice.” 

Iam sure, he says, no event in my life made 
so deep and lasting an impression as that. 

ee 
NOBLE REPLY. 

A correspondent of the Portland Transcript 
says: 

The best temperance speech I ever heard fell 
from a woman’s lips. It happened on this wise: 
I was calling upon the family with whom she 
passed a part of each summer, and the conversa- 
tion chanced to turn upon the practice, so com- 
mon in fashionable circles, of offering wine to 
callers. She remarked, ‘It is passed to me, but 
I always refuse it, and tell them the mother of 
four boys mustn’t touch it — mustn’t even 
touch it.” 

She was a winning, graceful, beautiful woman, 
but I had thought her a woman of the world, 
and myself much her superior in the sterner 
qualities of womanhood; but I now stood before 
her with downcast eyes and burning cheeks; for 
I remembered when wine had been offered me 
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A fresh tide of intemperance seems sweeping ' 
over the land, and no mother can say that she 
is guiltless when her sons fall a prey to the 
tempter if she has even looked upon the wince | 
sparkling in its cup—even touched it,—even 
touched it. I recall a pleasant little story of one 
of these ‘ four boys.” He is in the employ of 
one of Boston’s merchant princes, and is, per- 
haps, best known for his passionate love for 
flowers. He is never, during their season, with- 
out a bouquet of the choicest tlowers in his bat- 
ton-hole. His employer noticed this, and chided 
him one day for his extravagance. 

Jamie looked him in the face and said, point- 
ing to his bunch of flowers, ‘‘This, sir, is my to- 
bacco.” ‘The merchant, turning upon his heel, 
with a vision of the greenbacks turned to ashes 
on his own lips, and, I doubt not, with a sudden 
thought of longer draughts and deeper potations, 
remarked, “James, you are a wise boy.” 

As we contrast the filthy weed which God 
never made so, with the fragrant flowers, the 
expression of Ilis own love of the beautiful, we 
can but feel that the son was worthy of the 
mother. His breath had never been poisoned 
by tobacco, nor his brain fired with alcohol, 
but instead, he had, though only a clerk, a bank 
account of which any young man might be} 
proud. 
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THE QUEEN IN SCOTLAND. 
Queen Victoria loves her home in Scotland 
better than any of the English palaces. She can 
indulge in social freedoms which are not per- 
mitted elsewhere. 


The Queen’s aim in the North seems to be 
to live as simple and natural a life as possible, 
and to avoid all fuss and ceremony. She is 
scrupulously diligent in attending to her public 
duties, even during herholiday. Great boxes of 
papers are continually coming in and going out, 
and all these are carefully read, and, if necessary, 
signed, The minister in residence is in close 
communication with Her Majesty, and each day 
sees its work punctually discharged. In other 
respects, the Queen’s life is simply that of any 
private lady in good circumstances. 

She reads a good deal, keeps up a considerable 
private correspondence, takes walks and drives, 
and pays visits to the cottagers as well as to the 
gentry in the neighborhood. Her published 
drawings show that she is no mean draughts- 
man, and she still exercises her pencil in sketch- 
ing. 

By the advice of her physician, the Queen 
spends a great deal of her time in the open air 
in all kinds of weather. She is fond of long ex- 
cursions to the wilder parts of the district, and 
drives at an extremely rapid rate. Relays of 
horses have to be kept constantly ready for her 
at Invercauld Arms, at Castleton, and also at 
Ballater. She walks through the grounds of the 
castle, or through the village adjoining, with one 
of her daughters, or a lady in waiting, and with 
only a single attendant carrying an umbrella, 
camp-stool and cloak. 

A keen recollection of faces and names is a 
hereditary faculty of the royal family. All the 
Georges had it, George III., especially, and so 
have the Queen and the Prince of Wales. The 
Queen knows almost every resident at Crathic 
and Castleton by sight, and she is also much in- 
terested in learning all the details of their per- 
sonal history. 

A new face is immediately pointed out, and 
questions asked as to its antecedents. The cot- 
tagers are getting used to it now, but at first 
there was not a little alarm and consternation 
when Her Majesty sent word that she was com- 
ing to tea; and even now the honoris sometimes 
felt to be rather embarrassing. She usually 
sends her own tea and teapot, and a room is set 
apart for her, where she receives her hostess, 
and has a good gossip with her about all the 
goings-on in the district. 

There is no other part of her dominions where 
the Queen is so much at home among her sub- 
jects, and sees so much of them in their every- 
day life, as here; and perhaps there is no other 
part in which she could afford to indulge in the 
same familiarities. There is a certain innate 
sense of courtesy and self-respect about the men 
and women of the Highlands which prevents 
them from forgetting their own position, or tak- 
ing liberties with their social superiors, 
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A MELTED AEROLITE. 

Meteors, or “falling stars,” are fragments of 
planets, and when found scattered on the earth, 
they afford much information about the material 
and structure of the heavenly bodies, Never be- 
fore, however, has one of these strangers come 
to us (as in the following case) in the very shape 
and condition of a new-born world, é. e., spher- 
ical and fluid. 


A very curious visitor from unknown regions 
is described by a farmer of Tippecanoe county, 
in the Lafayette (Ind.) Journai: ‘‘Mention was 
made a short time since of the fall of a wonder- 


Yesterday we met Mr. Harter, who discovered it 
upon his farm, near Romney. The. fragments 
in all, it is supposed, will amount to about a 
thousand pounds in weight, and some features 
are presented which will be of great interest to 
scientific men. 

The aerolites heretofore found are of a solid 
and metallic nature, having evidently struck the 
earth as compact bodies. This one is entirely 
different. From the traces it is easily deter- 
mined that the vast descending globe came hurl- 
ing through the air in one glowing, molten mass, 
and that at the moment of its impingement it 
was in a liquid state. 





and [ had not refused it. From the depths of 


my heart [ honored her, and thanked God that 
Ife had given her four boys, 


The fragments are honey-combed, like a cin- 
| der, and vary greatly in their weight. Itis fur- 


| cernible, 


| duced, and they show unquestionable evidence 


ful aerolite, in the lower part of this county. | 


smoothness of the concave parts. Tlie outside | 
presents the appearance of a soft body that has | 
struck upon solid particles, as the indentation of 
grass blades, straws and sticks are plainly dis- 


One of the fragments had fallen on a large 
stick of wood, and conforms to it exactly. The 
very texture of the wood can be seen. Further 
than this, all around the spot where the main 
body fell were found numcrous little balls of the 
material, varying from a shot to an ordinary 
sized marble. They were perfect spheres, and 
can be accounted for upon no other hypothesis 
than that the rapid revolution of the liquid mass 
in its descent threw off these particles by centrif- 
ugal force. 

Parts of the material have been subjected to 
intense heat without the least effect being pro- 


of igneous action. A box of these fragments 
will be shipped to the Smithsonian Institute, 
and the remainder are intended for the Pardue 
Agricultural College. 
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DRIVING HOME THE COWS. 


Low in the sky the last sunbeams are shining, 
Lifting their gold through the apple-tree boughs; 
Tie up your shoes and put on your hat, Willie, ; 
And we'll go together and drive home the cows. 


This is the way, through the lane, by the orchard, 
Across the stone bridge, where the bright waters 





flow ; 
Then we’ll let down the bars, and leave the road 


open, 
And over the hill to the pastures below. 
Here is the path where they go in the morning, 
Cropping the clover and fresh dewy grass. 
Brushing the sweet-fern and bay berry bushes, 
That shed their faint perfume on all things that 
pass. 
Now we can see them at rest in the hollow, 
Under the walnut trees, shady and tall; 
You call them, Willie, while I pick the roses 
And white meadow rue, clustered here by the wall. 
Dolly starts quickly, her keen mother instinct 
Urging her home her young bossy to meet; 
While Brindle and Buttercup, Daisy and Jewel, 
Come after ber, pacing with tardier feet. 
And thus, by the pathways of morning returning, 
They wind round the hillside, an orderly band. 
Past orchard and brook, till they reach their night 


aven, 
Where Bridget awaits them, with milk-pail in 
hand. 


Look! Here en the fence is the nest of a robin, 
And we see where she comes from her foraging 


flight; 
We'll wateh while she’s feeding her three hungry 
birdlings, 
And tucking them under her wings for the night. 
Now homeward we’ll haste, as the twilight grows 
deeper, 
And evening’s fair star glimmers soft in the west; 
’Tis time little boys, like the cows aud the robins, 
With work and play ended, should go to their rest. 
M. E. N. HaTHEWay. 
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REV. ROWLAND HILL. 

Most of the readers of the Youth’s Companion 
have heard of Rev. Rowland Hill, the witty and 
eccentric pastor of the Surry Chapel, London, 
and predecessor of Rev. Newman Hall, whose 
name and face have become familiar to many of 
us in this country. The anecdotes recorded of 
Rowland Hill and his pulpit discourse are nu- 
merous and piquant. Let us here remark that 
this Rowland Hill is not the Rowland Hill who 
made the great reform in the post-office system 
of Great Britain. 


On one occasion Mr. Hill was preaching for a 
public charity, when a note was handed up to 
him, inquiring if it would be right for a bank- 
rupt to contribute. He noticed the matter in 
the course of his sermon, and pronounced de- 
cidedl¢ that such a person could not do so in 
Christian honesty. “But, my friends,” he added, 
“I would advise you who are not insolvent, 
not to pass the plate this evening, as the peo- 
ple will be sure to say, ‘There goes the bank- 
rupt!’” 

Another time he observed a number of persons 
enter his chapel to take shelter from a heavy 
shower of rain, and remarked, pithily, that many 
people were blamed for making religion a cloak; 
but he did not think those were much better who 
made it an umbrella!” 

Petitions were frequently handed him in the 
pulpit, requesting the prayers of the congrega- 
tion forcertain persons. A wag one day handed 
up, “The prayers of the congregation are re- 
quested for the Rev. Rowland Hill, that he will 
not ride in his carriage on Sunday.” Not being 
aware of the peculiar nature of the request till 
he had read it too far to recede, he went on to 
the end, and then added,— 

“If the writer of this piece of folly and imper- 
tinence is at present in the congregation, and 
will come into the vestry after service, and allow 
me to put a saddle on his back, I shall be willing 
to ride home on him instead of in my carriage.” 
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UNINTENTIONAL COURTING. 

If timid lovers, who are afraid to tell the story 
of their love, could only have some device like 
the one that prevails at the Cape of Good Hope, 
courting would be easy. A correspondent at 
that place writes: 


There is a very singular custom among the 
farmers—how to get a wife. If you desire to get 
married, you should first make inquiry whether 
the lady you love has a horse; if so, you must 
ask her whether she has a horse for sale. 

If she says no, then you had better quit the 
house at once. She does not like you. But if, 
on the contrary, she says yes, it_is a good sign, 





amount namcd is paid on the spot, the engage. 
ment is concluded, as fully as if the marriage 


| Was consummated by the parson. 


On my arrival at the Cape, | did not know of 
this custom. I wanted to purchase a horse, and 
I was informed by an old Dutch resident that 
Widow had one to sell. I followed the 
address given, and soon arrived at the door of 
the widow (who, by the way, was not bad look. 
ing). I asked her whether she had a horse to 
sell. 

She looked at me very sharp, then asked me 
whether | had some letters of introduction. [ 
said that I was the American Consul, and would 
pay cash for her horse. “In that case,” said 
she, “‘letters of introduction are not necessary,” 
I paid down the sum demanded; then, alter 
taking a cup of coffee, she sent her horse by her 
groom, and both accompanied me home. On 
the road the groom asked me a thousand ques- 
tions. 

“Master,” said he, “‘will my mistress go live 
with you in town, or will you come live with us? 
You will love my mistress, for she was very kind 
to my old master (laughing). Where will the 
wedding be?” (looking at me and laughing.) 
“Truly,” I thought, “the poor fellow has 
drank too much or he is an imbecile.” I felt 
sorry forhim. When I arrived home I found 
many people at my door congratulating me, not 
for the horse, but for the acquaintance of the 
widew. 

“Truly,” said one, “you have been very suc- 
cessful.” “She is very rich,” said another. I 
really did not know what it all meant, and I be- 
gan to be very uneasy, when, to my very great 
surprise, a lady alighted on my steps, and at 
once I recognized the widow! She very coolly 
asked me when I desired to have the ceremony 
of the wedding performed. 

Then, indeed, I fully pereeived the scrape in 
which I was, and told her frankly that it was a 
horse I wanted, and not a wife. 

“What!” said she, ‘do you mean to act thus 
to a lady like me? If so, I shall send back for 
my horse, and will repay you the money.” 

In a few hours her groom was at the door with 
the money. I gladly gave back the horse, thank- 
ful to have thus escaped. A few wecks after, 
however, the widow was married; a more ambi- 
tious man had bought her horse. 





——_+o+ 
A DOG THAT MADE A SENSATION, 


There is a distinction (in the case of dogs) be- 
tween running crazy and “running mad.”’ So 
at least it would seem by the following froma 
correspondent of the Boston Post: 


Five districts of Lancashire, Eng., were re- 
cently thrown into consternation by the energet- 
ic malignity of a desperate dog. Starting out 
early ona late morning, this canine thug began 
running ‘‘a-muck,” first attacking a boy and 
spoiling his clothes. He next bestowed his at- 
tentions upon another boy, who was chasing’ 
his cap, which had blown off and was scudding 
before the wind. After disrobing him he at- 
tacked a butcher, but was beaten off. 

He was thereupon reported to his owner, and 
chained up for three days, when he broke the 
chains that bound him, scratched a hole through 
the panel of a door, and wandered forth in 
search of fresh adventures. He soon attacked 
a lady, inflicting slight injuries; then a son of a 
neighboring farmer, his dog and two horses. 

The postman of Seaforth Village was next vis- 
ited, and severely bitten; afterward, another boy 
in the leg and thigh. At about this point the 
community began to be aroused, and pursued 
the brute with guns, pitchforks, ctc., but he 
evaded his followers, and after thoroughly chew- 
ing up three children, returned home contented. 

His owner, on hearing of the panic that had 
been eaused, gave orders that the dog should be 
shot, and a number of men undertook to do it. 
Three shots were fired at him, when he darted 
away, over a wall seven feet high, and bit four 
children, some of them so severely that they had 
to be taken to the hospital. 

Then he made his way home again, and an- 
other attempt was made to shoot him, but he 
resented the warm reception and left for new 
conquests. Upon a bridge spanning a canal, he 
was met by a man armed with a pitchfork. A 
sharp tussle ensued, but the man and the pitch- 
fork triumphed; the dead dog was thrown into 
the canal, and thus ended a four days’ terror. 
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A LITTLE CHILD TORTURED BY 
FURIOUS BEES, 

Bees, hornets, wasps, &c., are generally es- 
caped by running away from their nests, but it 
seems that insect anger can sometimes be as 
cruel as human revenge. A Maine paper says: 


Mr. Tyler Brand, who lives near Logansville, 
has a large number of “bee stands” in his or- 
chard, near his residence. One day last week his 
children were playing near the hives, It is sup- 
posed that they commenced fighting the bees, 
and the bees commenced stinging the children. 
They immediately ran off, leaving the youngest, 
achild about two years old. The cries of the 
child attracted the attention of its mother, who 
was at the house sick, and she immediately ran 
to its relicf. By the time she got there the bees 
were thoroughly infuriated, and the whole swarm 
was pouring out of the gum, until nearly every 
bee had left it. She seized the child and ran to 
the house, the bees following, stinging the child. 
When she arrived at the house, being very fee- 
ble, she fainted, and a neighbor lady who hap- 
pened to be on a visit there, fearing that the child 
would be stung to death, picked it up and start- 
ed toward the woods. 

The bees seemed determined not to let the 
child escape, and followed her, stinging her 80 
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time Mr. Brand, who was working in a field 
near by, heard the cries of the children, and 
came to their relief. He found the bees still 
hovering about the child; and, our informant 
states, had to rub them off with his hands. He 
then took the child to the house and went to 
work to relieve its intense suffering. He pulled 
out a large number of the stings, and washed it 
with brandy. It had been stung all over the 
face and head, and even in its mouth and under 
its tongue. 

With the kindly assistance of some of the 
neighbors, who came over as soon as they heard 
of it, the sufferings of the child and its mother 
were considerably relieved, and both of them will 
get over it without any serious consequences. 


> 


LOST HIS JOKE. 

We have but little respect for what are called 
“practical jokers,” and are not at all sorry to 
see the joke turn on the perpetrator, and thus re- 
sultin a benefit to the intended victim. For ex- 
ample: 

In a village not a hundred miles from Bishop 
Auckland there lived a young man named Jack. 
Nature had endowed Jack with more physical 
than mental vigor. Nevertheless Jack was fond 
of money, and to get money would occasionally 
work. He delighted, however, to receive the pe- 
cuniary value of his services in as many coins of 
the realm as possible. Six copper penny pieces 
were much more precious in Jack’s eye than the 
same value in silver. 

One day Jack had been helping to plant shal- 





“lots, for which he was remunerated with a six- 


pence. Jack looked at his wage, pocketed it, 
took it out, looked at it again, and was evident- 
ly uncomfortable about it. His dissatisfaction 
was observed, and it was thought a fine oppor- 
tunity to play ajoke upon Jack. 

Accordingly, it was suggested to him that pos- 
sibly a sixpence, if planted, would grow into 
something bigger—in fact, increase as shallots 
do. Jack accepted the idea, but regretted he 
had no garden to trv the experiment in. 

His kind friend offered the use of a snug cor- 
ner in his own garden, where with much care 
the sixpence was planted, watered and a stick 
placed to mark its position. Jack was to come 
every morning to see how it got on. 

Next morning Jack duly came and dug up the 
sixpence, his friend watching with a chuckle his 
surprise when it was found that the sixpence 
had become enlarged into a shilling. The per- 
petrator of the joke suggested that the experi- 
ment should be tried a second time. Jack 
agreed, and with unbounded glee discovered that 
the shilling had on the second occasion increased 
into a florin. 

Another planting and watering developed the 
florin into a half-crown, and on the next attempt 


,into a crown piece. Jack was nearly beside 


himself, and his friend suggested another trial. 
Jack rubbed the dirt from the crown-piece, 
poised it on his fingers, and, with a grin all over 
his face, declined further experiments. “Naw,” 
said he, “Pll take it yam. I’s sure it’s dun 
grawing!”’ much to the discomfort of the practi- 
cal joker, who had intended substituting the 
original sixpence next time. 
——-—4+@ 


AN ADVENTURE. 


When Rev. Samuel Broadbent was travelling 
near the diamond ficlds of South Africa, he and 
his family slept in the wagon in which they 
travelled. One pitchy dark night they several 
times heard a noise among their cattle, and the 
next morning found a young cow had been 
killed, and lay in front of the wagon. 

“As I sat on the chest,” says the missionary, 
“one of my little boys came and sat on my knee. 
I was comforting hira on the loss of the new 
milk for his breakfast, as the lions had torn the 
poor cow, when there appeared a noble lioness, 
walking through the grass, bringing a whelp 
with her. At the same time my favorite dog, 
Malbrook, was feasting on the carcass of the 
cow. On seeing the lioness approach, he barked 
at her. She paused a moment, raised her head, 
and lashed her tail about, then sprang furiously 
athim. By a nimble leap and rush toward us, 
he barely escaped her claws and teeth. Just at 
the pole of the wagon, close to which I sat, with 
my eldest boy on my knee, and my wife, the 
next boy and a servant girl inside, she turned 
away, and we were saved. 

“The following night beasts of prey in great 
numbers prowled about our encampment. Sev- 
eral large lions had walked around us.” 

The next day, when travelling was pleasant, 
they shot ata buck, which they hoped to have 
for dinner. The report of the gun roused five 
lions. The wagons were turned another way, 
and the lions slowly moved to a greater dis- 
tance, rising on their hind legs, playing with 
each other like dogs. 

———— +o - 
COLLEGE HAZING. 


It is a pity that this foolish and often cruel 
practice were not entirely banished from our 
college customs. But if it must be continued, 
let it be something after the style narrated be- 
low. Says the New Bedford Mercury: 


We call to mind one instance of hazing on 
“Bloody Monday” which is as admirable and 
sweetly touching as such instances are general- 
ly revolting and disgraceful. It occurred, if we 
remember rightly, in 1862. It was noticed by 
some sophomores that two country boys had 
begun their housekeeping in a room on the 
ground floor of one of the college halls, with a 
miserable apology for a bed, no carpet, no table, 
and only two chairs, as the sum total of their 
outfit. It was learned also that thev proposed 
to board themselves, aud had only a few dollars 
for their food during the term. “On this hint 





they acted.” On “Bloody Monday” night the 
poor trembling youths were summoned by a 
‘soph,’ who was not over-courteous, to go toa 
room up stairs. Up stairs they went, pale and 
trembling, expecting to be dealt with without 
mercy. They were detained there an hour or so, 
not being molested, but only quizzed by the cir- 
cle of “sophs” in the room. Then they were dis- 
missed to their own room. When they entered 
it, it was over a nice new carpet. There was a 
tasteful bedstead and appurtenances, a study ta- 
ble, chairs, a lamp, a bookcase, a stove, and so 
forth, and in their closet they found provi- 
sions for several days. This was hazing to a 
blessed purpose. We fear that the example 
stands almost or quite alone. 
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MOTHER’S LULLABY. 


Lullaby, baby, 
Thy mother is singing, 
Soft through the twilight 
The dream-bells are ringing. 
Down from the mountains 
They follow the sheep— 
Come to the beautiful 
Valleys of sleep! 


Lullaby, baby, 
Thy mother repeating, 
Hears from the fold 
How the sheep they are bleating. 
Close by its mother, 
The lamb is at rest; 
Lullaby, darling, 
Lie still on my breast. 


Lullaby, baby, 
The dream-bells are saying, 
Beautiful visions 
For thee are delaying. 
Sleep with the roses, 
And wake at the light, 
Rose of my heart, to 
A newer delight! 














For the Companion. 


A LETTER FROM TOPSY TURVY. 








FriEND Hurty Burty,—I was out feeding 
old Speckle and her chicks when your letter 
came. I was just thinking about you. I didn’t 
know but you had forgotten me, or forgot to 
write to me, or was writing to another little girl. 
I zuess you haven’t. I hope you sat comforta- 
ble when you read my letter. 

Why didn’t you have a cushion or a sheep- 
skin to sit on? 

I’ve had the toothache and earache. I put 
that cure in my ear I wrote to you about. Do 
you think you will be a doctor yet? The doctor 
looked in my mouth. [had to hold my mouth 
open for him to look in. He tried to put his fin- 
gerin. That made me want to laugh, but I had 
to keep itopen. I guess we looked funny; 
something like this: 








Icouldn’t eat anything but cream toast and 
rice pudding. I hope you won’t have the tooth- 
ache. It’s bad enough to have your hair combed 
every morning. My Aunt Em can take off her 
curls, and ’most all her otherhair. If you can’t, 
I'd get it cut off tight. Please send me a curl if 
you do. Count the buttons on your new jacket, 
and sce if you are going to beadoctor. Say 
rich man, poor man, beggar-man, thief, doctor, 





one off. I shouldn’t dare poke a porcupine. He 
might shoot his quills at you. I went over to 
grandma’s to help do the haying. I turned the 
grindstone for Job; then he let me rake hay. 
I could tell you lots about everything. I guess 
I won’t till you tell about your school. I never 
went to that kind. 
The old rooster crowed this morning in the 
door. That’sasign of company. If they come 
I shall have to stop writing. It’s ’most com- 
pany-time now. I guess I’d -better comb my 
hair over again, and put on my pink ribbon. 
If they come I’! let you know. 

Good-by. Torsy Turvy. 
P. S. They didn’t come. The rooster made 
a mistake. We had cream pic for supper, any- 
how. Topsy. 





—-o>—-—__—_- — 
For the Companion, 


ROBBIE’S SPEECH. 
I’ve come up here to make a speech, 
And tell you quite a story; 
If I can only speak up loud, 
I'll crown myself with glory. 
Iam a little boy, you see, 
Just took to wearing trowsers; 
And I can sing a song about 
The boys that went to “Rouser’s.”’ 
My pa, and ma, and Ellen Jane 
Went out to Uncle Slater’s; 
And when they came back home again, 
They had a bag of taters. 
And Ellen Jane had got a comb, 
And two nice, round big dollars; 
And ma had got some magazines, 
And pa had got some collars. 
I stayed at home with Uncle Bob, 
And helped to feed the chickens; 
T asked him where the rooster’d gone— 
He said, “Gone to the dickens.” 
When ma came home, I told-her how 
That when we fed the chickens, 
We found the rooster wasn’t there, 
But gone off to the dickens. 
Then Uncle Bob haw-hawed and laughed, 
And said I was “a buster ;"’ 
But ma looked very funny like, 
And seemed in quite a fluster. 


And then she said such words as that 
Must not be used by Robbie, 

And that I mustn’t try to talk, 
Just like my Uncle Bobby. 

I think it’s queer that little Bob 
Can’t talk like Bob the bigger; 

And have a cane and strut around, 
And cut so small a figure. 

I think it’s queer that I can’t be 
As stylish and as ‘‘nobby,” 

And say ‘‘the dickens” when I please, 
As well as Uncle Bobby. 

H. ExLiiot McBrips. 
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HOW TO TREAT STRANGERS. 

A Sunday school missionary in the West, 
while addressing a Sunday school, noticed a lit- 
tle girl shabbily dressed and barefooted, shrink- 
ing, in a corner, her little sunburnt face buried 
in her hands, the tears trickling between her 
small brown fingers, and sobbing as if her heart 
would break. Soon, however, another little girl, 
about eleven years old, got up and went to her, 
whispered kindly to her, and taking her by the 
hand, led her toward a brook, then seated her 
on a log, and kneeling beside her, she took off 
her ragged sun-bonnet, and, dipping her hand 
in the water, bathed her hot eyes and tear-stained 
face, and smoothed the tangled hair, talking in 
a cheerful manner all the while. 

The little one brightened up, the tears all 
went, and smiles came creepitig round the rosy 
mouth. 

The missionary stepped forward and said,— 

“Ts that your little sister, my dear?” 

“No, sir,”’ answered the noble child, with ten- 
der, earnest eyes; “I have no sister, sir.”’ 

“QO, one of the neighbors’ children,” replied 
the missionary; “a little schoolmate, perhaps?” 

“No, sir, she is a stranger. I do not know 
where she came from. I never saw her before.”’ 

“Then how came you to take her out and have 
such a care for her, if you do not know her?” 

“Because she was a stranger, sir, and seemed 
all alone, and needed somebody to be kind to 
her.” 
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Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
a 
CHARADE. 


O hasten, my second, trip light to the field, 
Your cheeks the June roses outvying; 


To-day the green meadows their rich treasures yield 


To the men ‘neath those apple trees lying. 
While the men shall my first, you shall gather the 


spoil; 

Their labors your presence makes lighter. 

What man ever yet, while a maid watched his toil, 
But felt all the world was the lighter. 


And now comes the nooning; come into the shade 

Each toiler and every fair daughter. 

Come, eat this nice luncheon; and mother has made 

Us some drink; ’tisamy whole mixed with water. 
s =. 2. a. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


Eighth letter. 
ind of fish. 
A girl’s name. 
A part of your body. 
Fourteenth letter. 


3. 
REBUS. 


A. O’Brien. 





WILL Baker. 


4. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in cat, but not in dog. 
My second is in tree, but not in log. 
My third is in lime, but not in stone. 
My fourth is in meat, but not in bone. 
My fifth is in new, but not in old. 
My sixth is in hot, but not in cold. 
My seventh is in early, and also in late. 
My whole is the capital of a Southern State. 
Etta 8 
5. 
WORD SQUARE. 


1. The whole. 8. Lukewarm., 
2. The end. 4. Active. 
5. Burdened. ¥.E.D. 





Conundrums. 

What is the most becoming dress for the earth? 
The skirt of a wood. 

Why is there never an honest red-breast? He is 
always a robin. 

Why is the dressing-gown the most lasting of all 
garments? It is seldom worn out. 

What is the difference between a tenant and the 
son of a widow? ‘The tenant has to pay rents, but 
the son of a widow has not two parents. 


What plant is capable of giving out the most 
heat? ‘a‘tern is. - _— 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Housewife. 

2. Johnny Jump up; Lily of the Valley; Viol-et; 
Lady Slipper; Morning Glory; Moss Rose. 

8. Chip, Home, Imps, Pests. 

4. Fourth of July. 

5. A Star. 
, 6. I saw aswarm of bees alight on the limb of a 
ree. 











WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTon:\WoRKER 


Patented June 27,1871. Awarded first premium 
at the Am. Institute and Maryland Institute Fairs, 1871. 
inventions of the age! 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invent- 
ed! So simple that a child can work a more i but- 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand ean 
work without it. Local and travelling agents wanted 
everywhere. They sell at sight, and give over 100 per 
cent. profit. Sample Button-hole Worker and sample 
Batton-hole Cutter packed in a neat case, with full direc- 

8 for use, with sample of our new and novel way of 
canvassing, sent by mail to any address on receipt of 65 
cents, Address WEBSTER MANUFACTURING CO,, 











you saw this. 
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lawyer, merchant, priest. If it’s thief, I’d lose 





Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, B: 


Manufacturers, Ansonia Ct, Please state in what Ld 
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ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money 
their spare moments or all the time than at anything 
{ Muipe. 
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SINGING AND FIDDLING, 

There are many fine players on instruments who 
are no singers. And the same distinction runs 
through the insect world, though ignorant people 
call some insects singers, who cannot raise a single 
note. 

The chirping and singing of cricket and grasshop- 
per are frequently spoken of; but they do not sing— 
they fiddle. By rubbing legs and wings together, 
each in a manner peculiar to the species, these in- 
sects produce the sounds which characterize them. 
Perhaps ovr best fusect instrumental performer is 
the “Katydid.” Each wing contains a little tam- 
bourine; d by the opening and shutting of the 
wings these are rubbed against each other, and pro- 
duce the sounds of ‘‘katy-did-she-did,” which can be 
heard at such a long distance. 






ae ee 
A MAN AND A FLEA, 

One of our correspondents has been cogitating, and 
sends us the following startling result: 

If a man could make himself heard, in exact pro- 
portion to his size,as faras a common locust can 
iwnake itself heard, his voice would reach one thou- 
sand six hundred miles! Ifa man could jump as far, 
in exact proportion to his size, as a common flea, he 
would leap at one bound from New York to Cochin 
China. A flea weighs less than a grain, and the 
jumping man is estimated at one hundred and fifty 
pounds in this calculation. What a blessing that we 
are not the vocal or vaulting peers of locusts and 
fleas! 

oe cee 
MICA PAINTING, 

There are several ways of producing the appear- 
ance of silver in art. The Newspaper Reporter says: 

The beautiful silvery appearance of certain statu- 
ettes and ornaments exhibited in the show-windows 
of Munich have recently attracted great attention, 
and, after careful investigation, it appeared that the 
objects were merely plaster casts, covered with a film 
of tinely divided mica, The method is described as 
follows: Plates of mica are first rendered perfectly 
clean and white, either by boiling in muriatic acid 
or by subjecting them to the action of fire; they are 
then washed, dried, and ground to a fine powder, 
which is carefully sifted or washed in water, and 
mixed with very thin collodion. It is now ready to 
be applied like paint or varnish with a soft pencil, 
two or more coats being given, until of the esired 
thickness. The objects thus coated have a livery 
appearance, and possess one advantage over those in 
which tinsel or a metallic bronze is employed, in not 
being at all affected by sulphurous vapors. They are 
not injured by dust or dirt, and may be cleaned by 


washing iu water. 
a 


SMOTHERED IN THE SAND, 
Fearful as it is to have our friends drowned in 
the water, drowning in the sand can hardly be less 
fearful. 


Columbus, Wis., was the scene of a sad infantile 
tragedy the other day. Four young children of 
Henry Niemeyer, while dabbling in the sand beneath 
an overhanging bank, were suddenly entombed by 
its caving in. The little boy, Willie, who was the 
only one taken out alive, heard teams passing at in- 
tervals along the road, but, partially covered as he 
was, his cries were too feeble to attract attention. 
Once Emma called, and said, faintly, through the 
sand,“ Willie, where are you?” ° The child answered, 
“Hore, "as well as he could. Afterward he caught 
the words, “Are you going home?” ‘Then followed 
for some ti.ae a sound of sobbing and catching for 
breath, then all was still, and an hour afterward the 
little dead bodies were recovered. 


.—_——_— 
SAVE A MOTHER'S TEARS, 


Not long ago two friends were sitting together, 
engaged in letter-writing. One was a young man 
from “India, the other a female friend, part of whose 
family resides in that far-offland. The former was 
writing to his mother in India. When the letter 
was finished his friend offered to inclose it in hers, 
to save postage. ‘This he politely declined, saying, 





“If it be sent separately, it will reach her sooner ! by all Druggists. 
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than if sent or. a friend; and perhaps it may | 
save her a tear.’ lis friend was touched with his | 
tender regard for his mother's feelings, and felt with | 
him, that it was worth paying the ‘postage to save) 
his mother a tear. 

Would that every boy and girl, every young man 
and every young woman, were equally saving of a 
mother’s tears. 

‘hitrcidlacinanaina j 


PENITENCE FOR A WRONG, 

If one has done wrong it is well for him to get | 

right as soon as possible, and repair whatever mis- 

chief he may have done. A curious case of reform 
is told of at the West: 


Au Ohio paper relates that about seventeen years 
ago a young boy, residing in Wood County, took a | 
black cat-skin from which the original tail of the cat | 
had been removed, and a mink’s tail nicely sewed on |= 
instead, aud sold it to a certain buyer of furs, not | 
many miles from Grand Rapids, for $125. It was 
done asa ~~ joke; but the boy kept the money, 
grew to be a prosperous business man, joined a 
church, but his conscience upbraided him so much 
that a few days ago the ex-fur dealer received a note 
inclosing $3 70, principal and interest. ‘The joke is 
now on the fur- ealer, as he put the cat-skin among 
a lot of mink skins and sold it for $8. Ashe cannot 
now find the purchaser, he proposes to contribute 
the money to some benevolent purpose. 


siillcpinaehn 
A MODERN MEKMAID. 

The old fables of mermaids aud other sea monsters 

were not idle stories. They had a foundation in 

fact, and have been confirmed in more recent times. 





The Provincetown Advocate says a supposed mer- 
maid was seen upon the beach in Brewster village by 
a Mrs. Young and several children. ‘The head of the 
object, or mermaid, resembled exactly that of a child, 
while ‘the rest of the body was of fish form. When 
first seen, the lady became frightened; but the chil-4 
dren, less timid, approached it, and, wishing to de- 
termine whether it was dead or alive, threw some 
sand into its eyes; whereupon it commenced rolling 
over and over down to the water, and darted off into 
the sea, keeping its head above the surface, and re- 
sembling in every manner that of a child swimming. 
How this creature came there is yet a mystery; but 
it is thought it was left by the tide, or rolled upon the 
shore in the night of its own accord. 





a 
ORIGIN OF AN OLD PHRASE, 


“To scrape acquaintance” comes to us from the 
Roman Emperor Adrian: He was at the public baths 
one day, when he saw one of his veteran soldiers 
scraping his body with a tile. ‘That was such poor 
luxury that Adrian ordered that his old comrade 
should be supplied with more suitable cleansing ma- 
terials, and also with money. On a subsequent oc- 
casion, when the Emperor again went to the bath, 
the spectacle before him was highly amusing. A 
score of old soldiers who had fought under Adrian 
were standing in the water, and each was currying 
himself with a tile and wincing at the self-inflicted 
rubbing. ‘The Emperor perfectly understood what 
he saw and what was the purpose of the sight. “Ha! 
ha!’ he exclaimed; ‘‘you had better scrape one an- 
other, my good fellows.” He added, “You certainly 
shall not scrape acquaintance With me.’ 


ea 
HURT BY HIS OWN TACTICS, 

A liquor dealer at Niagara Falls recently thought 
to make a hit in the advertising line by hiring a per- 
ipatetic Hibernian to carry about a transparency, 
setting forth the goodness and abundance of his 
liquors. A temperance party, however, chartered a 
boy to follow with a transparency reading, “Cursed 
is he that putteth the cup to his brother’s lips.” It 
was the general conclusion that the boy behind was 
ahead of the boy in front. 


ome e- 





Ar Burtineton, Iowa, a little girl walked up to 
her dead mother, gazed upon the body a few min- 
utes, turned away, and expired almost instantly. 


A STRANGER in a Detroit street-car when asked 
for his fare, pulled off one of his shoes and drew out 
a fifty-cent shinplaster, remarking that, if a little 
prudence on his part would prevent, he didn’t pro- 
= to be left penniless in a strange city by having 
nis pocket picked. 

In struggling to make a dull-brained boy under- 
stand what conscience is, a teacher asked, ‘‘What 
makes you feel uncomfortable after you have done 
wron 

me boy. “papa’s big leather strap,” feelingly replied 
the boy 

SPOILED HIS CHANCES.—The Boston Journal says: 
The son of a London widow, a lad fourteen years of 
age, worked his me to San Fraucisco, obtained 
employment, and was working like a hero, with a 
fair prospect of becoming something of a man, when 
he suddenly received a check in the shape of an in- 
heritance of $250,000. [It has probably ruined his 
chances of becoming a man. 





EVERY spool of the Eureka Machine Twist is warranted 
full length, fill size, and of the best quality. For sale at 
all Trimming stores. Com. 





| 

SpeciaL Notice.— Hearina Restorep.—A great in- | 
vention. Send stamp for particulars to Geo. J. Wood, | 
Madison,Ind. | Com. 


—— = ~ = 





Wuitr’s SPECIALTY For Dyspepsia is the ONLY medi- 
cine that will cure costiveness, from which so many se- 
rious troubles arise. For sale by all druggists. 


To arD in making Church Parlors attractive to the 
young, supply them liberally with games of Avilude. If 
the sewing circle or sociable is to mcet at your house, get 
atonce Avilude, or Game of Birds. Sold by al! dealers, or 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of seventy-five cents, by West 
& Lee, Worcester, Mass. 45—2t 

“Entertaining and instructive.”—Zion’s Herald. 





To break up Colds, Fevers, Inflammatory and Bilious 
Attacks, take a full cathartic dose of Dr. Pierce’s Pleas- 
ant Purgative Pellets when tle attack first comes on, and 
follow with two or three Pellets each day until a perfect 
cure is effected. They cure these cases by arousing all 
the secretions, relieving obstructions, thus reducing the 
action of the heart, relieving the congested blood-vessels, 
softening the pulse, producing gentle perspiration, and 

subduing the heat and fever. Twenty-five ecnts 2 vial, 
Com. 




















P4zENteS OBTAINED for Inventors, without 
charge. C. A. SUAW, 110 J remont St., Boston. 43-3t 


fe F A MONTH! Horse furnished. Expenses 
$425 paid. H. 3. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 42—13t 


$125 A WEEK! Best Cheap Shuttle Sewing Ma- 

chine in the world. J. 5. HAYES, 

Fs alls, N.Y. 

$12: A MONTH! Tolady a agents every w here Ad- 
dress ELLIS MANUFACILURING CO., Wal- 

tham, Mass. 540 


ECALCOMANTA PICTURES | ot Birds, Flow- 
ers, Animg = Heads, &c. 25¢ a package. HORTON 
& CO., Lock Lb ox 748, Providence, RL 45—St 











REE,— An 8- page 4 per and Chromo. 
a stamp, KI 
Balsam, Augusta, Me. 


Aedes, with 
L & CO., proprietors Kimball's 
45—Itp 





A- 48- PASE Illustrated Catalogue of new money 
nat books sent Agents on receipt of 
stamp. E. B. ‘I AT. Pub’r, 805 Broadway, N.Y. 43-40 


Mi omencs made rapidly with Stencil and Kev re heck 
Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full particulars 
FREE. 8S. M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 1l—ly 


NPRECEDENTED Sales! Large Commissions! 
Wanted —Agents, male and female, to sell Pictures 
everywhere. One alone has retailed over 13,500 Send 
stamp WHITNEY & CO., Norwich, Conn. sSeowtt 
EAUTY’S GREATEST CHARM. — Clean, 
sound, white teeth. Use Thurston's Ivory Pearl 
—_ Powder. Druggists sell it. F. C. Wells & Co., N.Y. 
v—-ly 














25 CENTS secures, post-paid, a good Coliz u- Button 
2 and the. best Necktie Fastener invented. Agents 
wanted; 100 per cent. profit. J. A. HARD, Patentee, 
Lawrence, Kan. 44—3t 


HERE IS NO EXCU: 











* for those who drag t heir 

weary and disordered bodies into our company, when 
a few doses of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla would Cleanse 
their murky blood and restore their health and vigor. Ye 
muddy victims of bilious disease, have some regard for 
your neighbors, if not for yourselves. 5 


EAUTIFULLY BOUND Tinted Paper Stamp 
——. Brass Mounted. Cheapest Album in the 
world. O-N-L-Y 75 cents. Well assorted Unused Stamps 
cheap, C- H-E-A- -l, 75 cents. 500 Album and Stanips to 
one Np $110. Order amet = r you will again. 
4 TY Co., Rockford, M1. 


UNTERS’ AND TRAPPERS’ GUIDE to 

use and care of Arms and Ammunition; making and 
using Traps, Suares and Nets; Baits and Buiting; Poi- 
sons; Bird Lime; Preserving, Suretching, Dressing. ‘Tan- 
ning and Dye a Skins and Furs; Fishing,etc. Muailed for 
20 cents, by C. 8. RIF EY, Holland, : * 3 45—1t 


= IMPERIAL STAMP ALBUM (published 
. 1, 1873,) is the only album giving spaces for all 
the ts 8. Official St: umps. It is illustratcd with 80 en- 
graving 7. including a very handsome series of the Aris of 
countries. Illustrated prospectus, giving full eGo. 
for 3 cents. Address SY: A GiBL & 
Stamp Importers, Plymouth, , Engla and. ttt 


RNAMENTAL PENWORK.—Elecgantly exe- 

cuted Visiting and Address Cards. Full set of 25 
mailed for $1; a ditferent design for every card, and cacha 
work of art. Hlustrated catalogue containing elaborate 
engravings of pen drawings mailed on receipt ‘of 15 cents. 
Samples “of cards in varicty sent for 25 cents. Anagent 
wanted in every place to whom a liberal per centage will 
be allowed. Write at once. L. J. VORGT, Protessor of 
Penmanship, P. O. Box 95, East Bridgewater, Mass 45 


ON’T THROW AWAY YOUR MONEY. _ 
‘Yo the Public: For over 26 years Dr Tobias’s Ve ne- 
tian Liniment has been sold: every botile has heen w 
ranted, and not one has been returned. Thousands of cer- 
tificates of its wonderful curative properties can be seen 
at the depot. It will do all, and more, than it is recom- 
mended for. It is perfectly safe to take internally. See 
oath with orery bottle It cures Cholera, C roup, Dysen- 
tery, Colic, Sea Sickness, Chronic Rheumatism, Sprains, 
ol Sores, Cuts, ete. Depot, 10 Park Place, New, sro: 
Sold by the Druggists. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS SENT FREE 
On receipt of stamp. An Illustrated Journal of Amuse- 
ments, Novelties and Gifts, Curious, Rare and Useful. Ad- 
dress ADAMS & CO., Pubs., Boston, Mass. 45—2teow 


DUTCH BULBS! DUTCH BULBS! 

50 HAnDY FLOWERING BtLsBs mailed to applicants, en- 
closing $3. A descriptive price list of Bulbs, free. WM. 
H. SPOONER, 4 Beacon Street, Boston. 42 -4t 






































IT Is NOT ECONOMY 
Try Good 


Cable Screw Wire 
FOR ECONOMY. 


To buy a poor Shoe. 


43—4t 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEBEBrxL Faw s. 
4l Sold by all dealers. ly 


ve n’s | 








IF YOU ARE GOING 


To travel anywhere this Fall, or if not, procure a General 
Accident Policy in the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, of Hartford, Conn., insuring against death or in- 
jury by accident. Policies written by agents, without 
delay for the year or month. The cost per year is but $5 
to $10 for occupations not hazardous. The price is the 
same for all ages, between 18 and 65. 


WE ARE GOING 


To remark that the Travelers Insurance Compa- 
ny, of Hartford, has written nearly three hundred thou- 
sand accident policies, and is willing to write “three hun- 
dred thousand more ;”’ and that it has paid in direct ben- 





efits to its policy holders a sum equal to Seven HunpDrep 
DoLvars A Day for every day since the Company began 
business. Every man should have a policy. 


WHEN YOU ARE GOING 


To insure your life, apply to the Travelers Insurance 
Company, of Hartford, which issues the best forms of 
Life or Endowment Policies, on the Low Rate Cash Plan. 
The security is ample and unquestioned; the RATEs as 





low as consistent with entire safety. It gives a definite 
amount of insurance, under a definite contract, for a defi- 
nite premium—the best and most economical for the in- 
surant, 
*,* Apply to any Agent, or write to the Company. 
Boston Office, 89 Washington Street, CHAS. G. C. 
PLUMMER, General Agent. 





The Best Investment Known. 


SILVER TIPS 


‘is _jON CHILDREN’S SHOES. 











AGENTS" WANTED. 


Send for Catalogue. DOMESTIC SEWING 
MACHINE CO., NEW YORK. 40—13t 


SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


Multitudes —- suffer, linger and die, because of Pin 
Worms. ‘The only known remedy for the: e most trouble- 
some and dangerous of all worms in children or adults is 
Dr. Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup. Purely vegetable; 
sure death to all worms; a valuable cathartic, and bene- 
ficial to health. Warranted. GEO. C. GOODWIN & 
Co., Boston. 44—13t 





MERCANTILE. SAVINGS 1 INSTITUTION, 


TO. 387 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. All de- 
1 posits made in this Institution commence drawing in- 
terest on the first day of each and every month. Interest 
is paid for every full calendar month the money remains 
in Bank, thereby securing to the depositor an average 
rate of imverest exceeding that paid by any other savings 
institutiof. The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,- 
000 for the expiess protection of depositors. 45—13t 


Greatest Novelty of the § Reneee 1900 me oo sole 
g 
SS i A R DS Clearand Transparent. 
¥ ome n: mee heautifully printed in GOLD on ] doz. for 50c., 
postes uid; 3doz., $l. Must have Agents everywhere. Full 
Outfits, 5c : samples, 10c ; write to-day. Sure to please. 
F. K. SMITH, Bangor, Me. —3teowp 











% DOZEN superfine business Safety Lead Pencils sent 


postpaid to any address for 25 cents. 


gents wanted. 
S5eowtf 








LADIES, SEND STAMP FOR SPECIMEN COPY FREE. 





Three exquisite 
romes GOOD 


THE LADIES’ 
AND PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION. 


Every number has fine illustrations of flowers, gardens, hanging bas- 
kets, floral elegancics, and delightful home pictures of society, or house 
hold conveniences for the I 

Young Men and Women will find in it useful hints on self- 
improvement, manners, society, styrics. 

adies wil! be interested In its desighs for household work, dress, 
fashion, housekeeping, etc. 

Flower Lovers will be es 
about growing flowers and window gardening. 
Bulbs, Tek ng Baskets, Ferneri@, Wardian , and Parlor Decora- 
tions. y it. 

Price $1 50 per year, including taree chromos. 

25 per year, including one chromo. 

Get up a Club, 

Window Gardening.—A new book superbly illustrated, devoted 

to culture of plants, bulbs and flowers for the Window Garden; has 250 
* engravings and 300 pages. Price # 

Every Woman her own Flower Gardener, by Daisy Eye- 
bright ach: urming new book c: flower and out-door gardening for La- 
dics. Price 59 cents. 


GOOD NIGHT given to every 
MORSIXG. Subscriber of 


Gems of the Flower Garden. 


FLORAL CABINET 


aidies, 


bially delighted with its directions 
Tells them all about 


The prettiest of F fuily Pictorial Papers, 


mo. 
Premium List Pree. Agents wan nted. 


The Ladies’ Cabinet Initial Note Paper, rose or violet tinted: your ann i initial. Superb Novelty. Hand- 


some present. Highly perfumed. Attractive chromo on each box. 


Agenis wanted to canvass every town. 
order. Address 


Price 50« per bi 


Any News Stand or Book Store will supply the ahove Books or Papers tiport 
HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Prop’r, 5 


5 Beekman St., NeW Yorks 





os 
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